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DESCRIPTORS- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS, EV'ALUATION, HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS, >!<IN5ERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS, MICROTEACHING, >:>NONGRaBED CI.ASSES, 
QUESTIONNAIRES, STUDENT ATTITUDES, ^SUMMER PROGRAMS, TABLES 
(DATA), teacher ATTITUDES, ^nEACHER IMPROVEMENT, JEPFERSON 
COUNTY, DENVER, LAKEWOOD 

TO PROVIDE teachers WITH TRAINING IN TEAM TEACHING, 
NONGRADING, AND EFFECTIVE STAFF UTILIZATION AS A MEANS OF 
IMPROVING PUPIL INSTRUCTION, THE EXTENDED SUMMER PROGRAM WAS 
CONDUCTED IN 1965 AND 1966. THE PROGRAM WAS STRUCTURED SO 
THAT (1) teachers WERE RECRUITED FOR SPECIFIC ROLES IN A 
FULL-DAY PROGRAM, (2) EACH TEACHER UNDERWENT ORIENTATION 
EXPERIENCE, (3) TEACHERS WERE DIVIDED INTO TEAMS OF 12 WHO 
WERE FULLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 100 CHILDREN, (4) EACH TEAM WAS 
DIVIDED INTO THREE SUD7EAMS EMPHASIZING INTERDI SCIPLINARY 
ACTIVITY, (5) EACH SUDTEAM ROTATED THROUGH THREE 
PHASES--PLANNING, TEACHING, AND OBSERVATION ANALYSIS, AND (6) 
EACH TEACHER COULD RECEIVE GRADUATE CREDIT FROM AN AFFILIATED 
COLLEGE OR D I STR I CT-ORGANI ZED INSERVICE CREDIT. STUDENTS FROM 
ALL GRADES WERE RECRUITED FOR THE NONGRADED PROGRAM (DIVIDED 
INTO ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH, AND HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS). THEIR 
PROGRESS WAS JUDGED ON THE BASIS OF PERFORMANCE CRITERIA WITH 
EACH CHILD BEING PACED ACCORDING TO HIS OWN CAPABILITY, 
INTEREST, AND NEED. PROJECT EVALUATION WAS BASED ON 
QUESTIONNAIRES AND INTERVIEWS. FINDINGS INDICATE THAT 
PARTICIPATING TEACHERS EXHIBITED GROWTH IN (1) ABILITY TO 
TEACH FOR PROCESS GOALS, (2) ABILITY TO EVALUATE PUPIL GROWTH 
IN RELATION TO PROCESS GOALS, (3) UNDERSTANDING THE 
ADVANTAGES AND DI SADVANTAGES TEAM TEACHING, AND (4) THE 
USE OF PERFORMANCE CRITERIA IN DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES. (AW) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Jefferson County School District has a deep commit- 
ment to instructional improvement as a continuous goal of edu- 
cation. It has sought to explore the efforts of educators, acad- 
emicians, and technologists as they have developed new dimen- 
sions in learning. 

New approaches to teacher education, new designs for staff 
utilization, new patterns of organizational structure, new curri- 
cula, new programs of research and development, new instruc- 
tional devices, and new strategies for control of variables in the 
instructional process have made contributions to increasing 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

The District feels the need to provide the opportunity for 
teachers to work with pupils of differing maturity levels, abili- 
ties, and interests in an exploration-conscious program of teach- 
ing and learning. This need is basic to the organization and 
support of the Extended Summer School Program where an 
intellectually-responsible, service-oriented program of teacher- 
pupil experience sharing can be provided. 

The Extended Summer School Program differs both in 
intent and structure from the usual summer school program. 
It provides a new, and extended, opportunity for pupils to 
engage in significant learning activities within the framework 
ot a teacher training program. • 















PURPOSES OF THE 
EXTENDED SUMMER 
PROGRAM 

The program is designed to help the district through im- 
proving instructional and learning processes. 

It helps the district by: 

1. providing an environment in which new dimensions of 
teaching-learning can be explored; 

2. allowing for the development of competencies based on 
new thought and re.search in the field of education; and 

3. arranging through a carefully planned program of in- 
service experience an opportunity for the dissemination 
of innovative practice through the district. 

It helps the teachers by: 

1. increasing their sensitivity to the instructional role in a 
dynamic society; 

2. providing the opportunity to explore promising new 
organizational designs and new patterns of staff utiliza- 
tion; 

3. offering opoortunities at coordinated and cooperative 
efforts at instructional improvement; and 

4. stimulating them to become adept, using these practices 
and procedures necessary for personalizing instruction. 

It helps pupils by: 

1. extending to them the opportunity to improve their 
learning competencies through providing process train- 
ing; 

2. stimulating them to explore their role as a participant 
in their own education; 

3. helping them to establish lealistic goals and providing 
the opportunity for moving toward those goals in a man 
ner suited to their abilities, interests, and needs; and 

4. allowing them the opportunity to extend their efforts 
beyond the chalU’nges usually afforded, and peiTnitting 
them to develop understandings and appreciation:: 
through in-depth experience. 



ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 
PROGRAM 



Thf* is organix^d 'if'f'nrnplicH tHp idpnt|fif>d nnv- 

poses of the district. This means essentially that: 

1. pupils are recruited from axl grade levels for a half-day 
program of instruction: 

2. pupils are organized into groups of approximately 100 
with each group being assocated with its own staff of 
teachers: 

3. while the program is non-graded. the pupils are divided 
into three levels (elementary, junior high, and high 
school) with a distinct program being offered on each 
level : 

4. the curriculum experiences for the pupils are carefull\' 
structured to insure the accomplishment of specific 
goals: and 

5. pupil progress is judged on the basis of performance 
criteria with each child being paced according to his 
capability, interest, and need. 

It further means that the program will be organized as a 
training experience for teachers. To accomplish this purpose: 

1. teacher-students are recruited, selected, and assigned to 
specific roles for a full day program: 

2. teacher-students a,’e divided into teams of 12 (each such 
team to be associated with one of the groups of 100 
pupils’), and each such team has full responsibility for 
the experiences afforded the children assigned them: 

3. each team is structured into three sub-teams with em- 
phasis on intei -disciplinary team activity: 

4. each sub-team will rotate through a three phase cycle 
of planning, teaching, and observation-analysis with each 
cycle being repeated once during the program: 

5. each participant will undergo preparatory and orienta- 
tion expe»’iences as a prerequisite for participation in the 
six-weel teacher-pupil school experience; 

6. credit of two kinds are available to participants: grad- 
uate credit from an affiliated college applicable on a 
Master of Arts degree program, or district-recognized, 
inservice credit. 
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SEMINAR 

AND 

PRACTICUM 

OBJECTIVES 

The JetftM’son County Surnmei- Piogram is a plan to offer 
cxpenenctru .-,Ciuul peisuiinei, through team organizational pat- 
tern, an opportunity for supervised inquiry and experience in 
the fields of instruction, supervision and analysis. The R-1 
program, thereiore, should be helpful to teachers, resource 
specialists and administrators. There will, of course, be areas 
that may interest students in schools of education, particularly 
those with some experience in school practice, for whom observ- 
ation may provide an opportunity to synthesize theory and 
sound practice. 

The R-1 Summer Program has been organized to promote 
professional maturity and to increase leadership potential by- 
engaging teachers in inquiries into the following theories and 
practices: 

1. Curriculum Structure— with emphas,:s on the adaption 
of structure to serve the needs and interests of students 
with varying abilities. 

2. Performance Criteria- with exploration of criteria re- 
lated to the pacing of student activity and the determina- 
tion of student progress. 

3. Subject Matter Articulation with attention to those 
aspects of subject matter common to all disciplines the 
identification of common processes which unify exper- 
iences aiiorc'ed by exposure to various disciplines. 

4. Process Curricula with exploration of tht* provi.'^ions in 
such curricula for encouraging the development of in- 
quiry or problem solving, tool skills, and tho.se categories 
of process that are rt'lati'd to the involvemimt of tht' 
child as a participant in his own education (includi'd in 
this category are self-initiation, self-iwaluation, self-in- 
volvement, critical attitude', and use e>f situation). 

5. Instructional Analysis with provision for profc'ssionai 
s('i V ic(' ba.s('d on .scic'ntitio ob.se'rv'ation and data gathei- 
ing, th(' <m<ily.si,s of the* ('fle'ctive'tie.s.s of in.struotional 
stiategy in light ot statf'd objc'ctive'.s, and an a.s.sc's.sment 
of plans for lesson ('valuation. 
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ROLE 

DEFINITIONS 



Pupils: 



Teacher-Students: 



Staff: 



Consulting Staff: 



Participants who will he attending the sum- 
mer session, receiving instruction during the 
morning hours. 

E.xpericnced teachers who seek credit either 
as graduate students in cooperating institu- 
tions or in the district’s in-service training 
program who will participate on teaching, 
analysis, and planning teams. 

Supervisory personnel, including team lead- 
ers. subiect-rcsource specialists and adminis- 
trators. 

Persons with recognized special competen- 
cies who are invited to participate in the pro- 
gram. 



Even though the Jefferson County R-1 e.xtended summer 
program will utilize experienced and highly competent profes- 
sional educators, the uniqueness of the training role suggests 
the advisability of identifying the tasks of each categor\' of 
staff membership. 



It will be the lesponsihility of the staff to participate in 
pre-session activities related to: 

1. the recruitment and placement of participating person- 
nel, 

2. the idimtification ot eurrieulum and necessary support- 
ing materials; 

3. the structuring of training experiences; and 

4. the provision for leadership in activities considered pre- 
requisite to the progr n. 



During the course of the summer program the staff shall 
have the responsibility of: 

1. insuring a meaningful experience for children: 

2. supervising the training of the t('aehi'r-students in the 
identifii’d areas of exploration: 

.3. coordinating the ri'quirements and obi('ctives of both the 
coopt'rating college and thi' district; 

■1. establishing the evaluative criteria for assessing the ef- 
h'ctivi'm's.'; of the program: and 
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5. structuring the weekly program and making provisions 
for a practicum application of the seminar session ideas. 

Staff personnel as individuals .lave differentiated tasks. The 
identified tasks are designed to be descriptive rather than defini- 
tive. In reality, role definition is an attempt to suggest respon- 
sibilities which are peculiar to a given position, and to offer 
guidelines from which staff members may advance to accomplish 
individual and collective tasks. 

PROGRAM COORDINATOR - 

The Program Coordinator, as his title implies, will coordi- 
nate the efforts of participating personnel in the use of all avail- 
able resources in the accomplishment of the district’s objectives 
in exploring new dimensions in learning. 

He serves as a liaison between the program and the dis- 
trict’s divisions of instruction, business, personnel, and adminis- 
tration. 

This service requires supervision of the staff in the dis- 
charge of the following responsibilities to; 

In.struotional Services 

1. to identify the focus for the program; 

2. to structure the sequence of training experiences offered 
to the teacher-students; 

3. to give specific direction to the activities of Team Leaders, 
Observation Team Leaders, Resource Specialists and 
other staff personnel; 

4. to identify the roles and coordinate the activities of the 
staff; 

5. to coordinate the district’s interests with those of parti- 
cipating colleges in matters related to the training given 
to the teacher-students; 

6. to assist in the identification and direction of consulting 
staff members as they provide service to staff personnel: 

7. to assist in the identification of instructional resources— 
equipment, materials and supplies; and 

8. to orient, inform and assist visitors so they might under- 
stand the program. 

Personnel Services 

1. to participate in the identification, selection, and assign- 
ment of personnel associated with the program; 

2. to assist in the enrollment of certified personnel in the 
credit program; and 



3. to assist in the establishment of criteria for the evalua- 
tion of teacher-student performance and certification o 
participants for credit. 

Administration Services 

1. to assist in the establishment of the criteria and the pro- 
gram for research and evaluation; and 

2. to cooperate in the dissemination of information con 
cerning the program and its operation. 

Business Services 

1. to develop a budget in support of the program; and 

2. to administer the budget. 

ASSISTANT COORDINATOR - 

The Assistant Coordinator will be responsible to the Co- 
ordinator for the administration of the building and for provid- 
ing assistance in the direction of the program. His primary 
concern will be to insure meaningful experiences for P^Pils 
within the framework of the teacher training objectives of the 
teacher training objectives of the program. 

These responsibilities will be discharged through perform- 
ing the following functions: 

1. to conduct a program of pupil recruitment, selection, 
and assignment suitable to the needs of the program; 

2 to assemble pupil records from, and to return them to, 
contributing schools with arrangement for proper en- 
tries to reflect program participation, 

3. to devise and administer programs of pupil accounting 
and progress reporting; 

4 to coordinate the necessary activitk-s associated with 
providing services to pupils including transportation, 
guidance, health, etc.; 

.5. to give direction to the total program offered to pupils 
to insure that it provides meaningful experiences for 

them; 

6. to assist in the recruitment, selection, and placemimt 
of staff and training personnel; 

7. to assist in the direction of the teacher training pro- 
gram through providing service and guidance to Team 
Leaders, Observation Team Leaders, Resource Special- 
ists, Instructional Materials Specialists, and members of 
the Consulting Staff; 
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Teaching sub-team — 

1. the provision for supportive services to the teaching 

team; and ^ 

2. the establishment of sufficient supervisory service to 
msure that teaching activities are educationally justifi- 

Observation sub-team — 

1 delegate responsibility to the Observation Team Leader 

m the freedom to direct the observation and analysis of 
instruction; and 

2. the provision of the opportunity for the observation sub- 
team to communicate their analysis to the observed 
member of the teaching team, 

OBSERVATION TEAM LEADliR - 

the r<^am Leader will have direct charge of 

the sub-team that ts observing and analyzing the performance 

task of mach"® a™" Wghly specWized 

! teaching and directing experienced personnel, on the 

and how to'^e ° to observe and analyze teaching, 

and how to communicate the analysis in a manner that mav 

improve the teacher-student’s perceptions relative to what con- 
stitutes effectiveness in their teaching performance. 

t.. Observation Team Leader shall work with the total 
shah t to be prescribed by the Team Leader He 

ava laWe to the 777\ ^"^l^^is of instruction 

His service to each sub-team can be identified as follows- 

Planning sub-team— 

1. to provide at the request of the team leader, or the plan- 
ning sub-team, information necessary for the continuity- 
oi learning experiences for oupils. 

Teaching sub-team — 

1. to provide, with the assistance of the observation team a 
professional service for the teaching team designed to 
increase the effectiveness of instruction; and 

2. to effect under the direction of the Team Leader 

changes in the day-to-day planning of the teaching team 
m these ways; <ccuu 

a. through the critique conference with the teacher- 
student whose teaching was observed and analyzed; 
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thiou^h (l(‘siiahl(> fcvd-hack which can be made (di- 
K'ctly or indirc'ctly) to the total t(>am. 

Observation sub-team — 

1 to su[H‘i'vise the activities of th(' observation sub-team 
as the\' ens^aee in. 

a <maly/,iny^ k'sson f)lans with attention to obiectives, 
stratey'v and evaluative {)roceduros; 

b. developing an observational plan; 

c. or)ser\inp and analy/inp; classroom instruction; 

d. (onductinp critique S(>ssions with teacher-students 
who ha\’e hocn ohs('rved: and 

e. piovidinq for follow up observation and analysis. 

2. to assist the observation tivam members in the develop- 
ment of s('nsitivities relaied to instructional effective- 
ne.ss; and 

d, to assist the observation team members in relating the 

('ff('ct!\v practices tin v have observed to their own 
teachiiig st\ le. 

RESOURCE SPECIALIST - 

The Resour'v Specialist will bring his special competencies 
to bear on th(> program devised for pupils. He must follow the 
thesis that if teachm-studimts ari' to teach curriculum through 
problem solving techniques, th(' curriculum must be organized 
as on(' of inquiry. 

The Resource Specialist shall hnvt' the responsibility to the 
program: 

1. to provide such .service's as shall be requested by the 
pM)^i ooor(iinatnrs. This sorvicc* will be related to the 
choK'i' and striu‘ture ot curriculum; 

2. to i)rovidt' assistance in the procurement of materials 
and ('(luijimi'nt m'Ci'ssary to support the curriculum; and 

.1. to iMovide a consultative si'i vice in the implementation of 
th(' currieulum, 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS SPECIALIST - 

Th(' Instructional .Materials SiK'ci.alist will be responsible 
tor the oiieration of th(' Instructional Materials Center. The 
( ('iitei is a place' whi'ii' ideas, in tangible form, are housed, used 
and distributed to tlu' classrooms The IMC contains books, 
maga/.iiK's. films, filmstrips, auflio-visual equipment, maps, pic- 
ture's. pamphlets, tape's, re'cordings, Rie's (field trip and re.source 
visitors), anel othe'r physie'.al e'eniipment freim which a child may 
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learn. 

The Insti’uctional Materials Specialist shall have the respon- 
sibility : 

1. to provide protessional assistance to the staff in the 
identification and procurement of instructional materials 
to support both teacher-student and pupil needs; 

2 . to establish procedures relati'd to the operatifin ot the 
center; 

3. to provide assistance to pupils in the location of mate- 
rials in support of their inquiries; 

4. to associate himself with the planning; and teaching 
teams to insure that needed equipment and materials are 
made available; and 

5 to maintain a piofessional library pertinent to the sum- 
mer program. 

TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS - 

The Teachers of Spec'al Subjects as a group of individuals 
representing art. music and physical education shall collectively 
constitute an insti'uctional team. Individually their training ex- 
perience will encompass all phases of the Planning-Teaching- 
Observation Analysis cycle. 

It shall be their i-esponsibility ; 

1. to participate with a teaching team in providing addi- 
tional specialized experiences for pupils; 

2. to participate with a planning team in identifying the 
experiences, and coordinating activities, provided through 
their speciality; and 

3. to participate with the observation team in *^he observa- 
tion and analysis of instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A transformation has affected the form and substance of American education during 
the past decade. It is evident in the creation and implementation of organizational 
innovations such as team teaching, non-grading, and flexible or modular scneduling. 

It is evident in curricular studies which have produced "packages", designed to 
draw the individual into an active learning role. University-centered projects have 
produced new programs in science, mathematics, and social studies. Emphasis has been 
focused upon providing to a greater degree for individual need and interest, for the 

discovery" of concepts and relationships, for the learner's manipulation of instructional 
media. 

It is a conviction held by some that this educational transformation has had little 
impact upon formal teacher training. And it is the teacher who ultimately determines 
whether the classroom experience will reflect the teaching- learning patterns implicit in 
recent organizational, theoretical, and curricular innovations. If through experience 
and training the teacher places content above concept, group above individual, pedagogy 

above inquiry, the student will remain a passive recipient rather than an active participant 
in learning. 

In an effort to involve teachers actively in the analysis of the teaching- learning 
process, the Jefferson County R-1 School District initiated in the summer of 1965 the 
Extended Summer Program. The objectives were several: 

The R-1 Jummer Program has been organized to promote professional 
maturity and to increase leadership potential by engaging teachers in 
inquiries into the following disciplines and patterns: 

A. The structure of curriculum in Language Arts, Social Studies, 

Mathematics and Science, 

B. The relationship of specialized subjects of Art, Vocal Music, 
and Physical Education. 
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C. The potential for better learning, and greater self- 
direction, with concern for competence, which may be 
possible in learning through problem-solving. 

D. The promising possibilities of improving instruction through 
a thorough analysis of teaching. 



I 
I 

I 

I 

I Extended Summer Program used as its model the Harvard- Lexington Summer Workshop. 

I A number of R-1 teachers and administrators participated in these sessions over the period 

I 

I several years. Each returned with an altered perspective of his role, a perspective 

I 

:| enhanced by the climate of inquiry which pervades this scb;'ol district. 

ii 

i With this nucleus of educational leaders the decision was made to implement the Extended 

I 

I 

I Summer Program. Other decisions followed. Six-week programs would be provided at the 

I 

I elementary and junior high school levels. Pupil enrollment would be non-selective . Teachers 

I 

I called students in this program, would be recruited from many schools and would represent 

I . . . 

I a diversity in terms of age, experience and previous training. Classes for pupils would 

'i 

i be held in the mornings with afternoons given over to student planning and evaluation. 

I 

I Preceded by a week of orientation, a three-phased cycle would be implemented for students 
I (teachers), consisting of one week of planning, one week of teaching, and one week of 
! observing classroom performance. Each student would repeat this cycle once. A local 

I 



E. Inquiry into the possibilities and limitations of different 
patterns of nongraded instruction through team groups. 

F. Investigation into problems involved in leadership exposure. 

G. Dissemination of pertinent organizations, methods and materials 
throughout the district. 

H. The opportunity to adapt the curriculum, instructional 
procedures and processes of education to the needs of 
children . 



I college would be asked to participate as a partner in providing college credit to students 

I 
f 

I (teachers), in evaluating individual student performance, and in providing consultation to 
I the total effort. Pupils would involve themselves in curriculum materials which would 
I support but not repeat those utilized during the regular school year. Consultants with 
I particular competencies in various fields of education would be invited to contribute to the 

I . . 

i retraining effort. Schools would be organized on a non-graded basis in teaching teams. 

I 

I Time utilization would reflect flexibility determined by pupil interest and need. 

I 
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In January. 1%5, the Extended Program was set in motion. Leadership was identified 
^ from among those who had participated in the Harvard-Lexington Program and from among 
those who indicated through their performances the desire to improve the teacher’s 
perception of the teaching- learning process. Students (teachers) were identified to work 
with the nearly 600 pupils who enrolled in the program. Colorado St.nta College agreed to 
provide twelve quarter hours of graduate credit to each student successfully completing 
Che training. Consultants from Stanford University, Harvard University. Colorado College, 
Colorado State College, and Colorado University were identified and co..tracted to participate 
During orientation week of June, 1965, those involved in the Jefferson County 
Extended Surntner Program witnessed the beginning of change. With the stimulation provided 
by its first consultants, Dwight Allen, Stanford University, Robert Anderson of Harvard, 
and John Meier of Colorado State College, a unique identity began to emerge for the R-1 
program. An organizational form and initial direction was provided by the Harvard- 
Lexington experience. However, the infusion of new ideas; the need to accommodate un- 
foreseen problems; the introduction of factors related to personalities, curriculum, 

pportive media, and facilities all combined to create an entity that emulated, but did 
not duplicate, the model,. 

effect or the importance of enthusiasm in a given instance is difficult to measure, 
j Its influence in affecting change was present during the summer of 1965. Ihere were 
I expressions of despondency in the search for tangibles. Frustration levels were fre- 
I quently high. However, the general tenor among individuals and teams of individuals 
j reflected the belief that they were involved in an original experience. 

This belief had its origins in identifiable elements. The i.iitial empasis by 
I Dr. Allen upon the precise identification of process goals provided support to those j 

I program leaders who had the Harvard-Lexington experience. The concomitant development 



jof teaching strategies and the statements of pupil behavioral expectations combined to 



(give purpose to the planning - teaching - observing cycle. 



The resultant need to measure the accomplishment of these program goals led to a 



reexamination of evaluation techniques and the critical analysis of teaching performance. 
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At: '.Lii t Lon shifreci from strictly objective evaJuation to the inclusion of subjective 



Sc Lf i.'-ci i udti on , In sliortj the theory o t individualized instruction for pupils 



fouita its parallel in an emerging individualized instruction for students (teachers) 



In Lin: same manner that pupils were guided to learning involvement and self-evaluation 



of pro-.-rtss and need, so students were immersed in the process of determining 



clieir progress and need as related to the improvement of their classroom performances 



Another element which has contributed to the distinct character of the R-1 



program has been the emphasis placed upon the evaluation of pupil behavior. 

To consider pupil understanding of concepts apart from the student planning which 
identified them proved not only unreaTistic but impossibloo As a result, increasing 



attention was given to instruments of pupil evaluation. With the use of videotape 
facilities, it became possible to correlate planned process and content goals, the 



teaching performance, and pupil reaction. The critique which followed observa- 



tion thus had -dimensions which few students had formerly experienced. The effect 
heightened an individual's ability to view his performance within the context 



of a learning experience. 



Still another unique element the Extended Program was related to the pupils' 
curiiculum. Considered in relation to the non-graded structure, this curriculum 
became the malleable substance needed to accomplish identified process goals, 
leaching strategies, and desired behavioral changes Through interdisciplinary 
planning students could reshape curricular emphasis in order to affect learning 
goals and, more importantly, to tailor program to individual pupil. 

In ihe fall of 1965 the decision was made to continue the Extended Summer 



Program in 1966. Several alterations were contemplated, largely as a result of 
recommendations emerging from the 1965 program Assistants would be named to aid 



Team. Leaders., A high school program would be added. The use of consultants would 



be minimized somewhat in order to allow more time for planning and evaluation.. An 
emphasis would be placed upon helping to a greater degree those pupils with 

- - the educationally deprived. 
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Coordinators would be named at the elementary and secondary levels. An attempt would be 
made to increase enrollment. Several teams would operate in a traditional building to 
determine the efficacy of program emphases in another environment. Pretraining of 



participating students would be considereda 



Enrollment for the high school program was disappointingly small. The reasons for 



this are several. Publicity was less than adequate. This was due in part to the 



inexperience of the Director. Enrollment proceeded apace with a school bond election 



I 



campaign. This campaign required the concerted effort and attention of community and 



school personnel 



I 



I 



? 



However, despite the size of enrollment, a program of significance evolved through 
the efforts of the Secondary Coordinator, the Principal, Team Leaders, students, and 
supportive personnel. By introducing a fourth cycle. Exploration, a new dimension was 
provided to students. Through this activity, individuals were given time to investigate 
a myriad of media and ideas which could enrich the established program. 

As a result, the high school program was responsible for adding still another 
element to the program's unique character. For not only did many students experience 
a new dimension of individualized involvement, but their pupils also were guided to 
the identification and development of individual projects (See Appendix N) „ 

And while refinements were realized during the 1966 program, areas of concern remain, 
With the possible exception of Drs . Anderson, Meier, and Dr. Allen, who by now are 
nearly indispensable to the Extended Program, consultants have still not been utilized 
to the greatest advantage. Perhaps this is because preplanning has been inadequate in 
identifying precise consultant needs. 
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R-1 Subject Area Coordinators, Level Directors, and Principals have vital roles 
to play in the Extended Program. These roles must be defined more adequately in the future 
More precise preplanning is necessary with respect to student recruitment and 
training; materials, equipment, curriculum identification; pupil enrollment; role 
definition; identification of pupil needs; college expectations from students; and 



I 



students' expectations from R-1 as regards credit for salary increment. These concerns 
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can be supplemented with others, many of which are spelled out in recommendations which 



support the two-year study. 

In the following pages, the students and leaders of the 1965 and 1966 Extended 
Program have attempted to detail the scope and meaning of their efforts. This report 
represents the work of many. It is the result of hours spent for which compensation 
was small or non-existent. But it was prepared in the same spirit which has motivated an 
exceptional group of Individuals to significant accomplishments. These pages cannot convey 
either the excitement engendered by those accomplishments or the pride which is 



associated with them. 



The influence of the Extended Summer Program upon this school district has already 

been realised in part. Its influence has been realized in widespread efforts to improve 

teacher evaluation and self-evaluation. Curriculum writing has reflected the Extended 

Summer emphasis upon process as well as content teaching goals, m numerous elementary 

schools the open laboratory has provided a new dimension for learning opportunity. 

Through inter-disciplinary team planning, ma / teachers have discovered the value both of 

sharing time and talent and of integrating better the content goals of several 
subject areas. 

The ultimateivalue of the Extended Summer Program, however, lies with the individ' al 
teacher's perspective of his task and in the improvement of his performance. The 
commitment of a summer to self-improvement is indicative of the personal and 
professional concern, that is the foundation of education. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



The purpose of this paper is to: (1) describe the summer 

program in Jefferson County Schools R-1 during 1965 and 1966; 

(2) describe in detail the major aspects of the program as it 
evolved; (3) bring together the results of the evaluation of 
the 1965 and 1966 programs; and (4) propose specific recommendations 
for improvement for ensuing years. 

METHODS OF PROCEDURES 

The plan for evaluating the summer projects was developed by 
the R-1 Department of Research in cooperation with other administrative 
personnel as well as through consultations with college research 
consultants . 

The procedure followed in acquiring data to answer the problems raised 
by this study was through the use of questionnaires, opinionnaires and 
interviews directed to principals, students (participating teachers), 
team leaders, observation team leaders, pupils and parents. 

The basic questions posed are cited below. Each question in 
turn is dealt with at greater length in other sections of this study. 

1. How effective were teachers in the implementation 

of their summer experiences during the regular school year? 

2. Did teacher increase their understanding of and their 
ability to implement certain major concepts as the summer 
program progressed? 

3. What did pupils think of their experiences in the summer 
program? 

4. What learning activities did pupils experience? 

Did parents feel that their children gained from the 
experiences offered to them during the summer program? 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE OF THE SUMMER PROGRAM 



The purposes of the summer program were to provide students 
(teachers) with training and leadership in team teaching, non- 
grading, and effective staff utilization with the concomitant 
improvement of instruction for pupils. This program was not 
planned for remedial purposes but rather as an extension of 
learning into new facets of subject matter based on new types 
of instructional objectives related to themo 

Teacher Objectives 

The intent was to promote professional maturity and to 
increase leadership potentia- by engaging teachers in inquiries 
into the following: 



1# Structure of the curriculum in language arts, social 
studies, mathematics and science. 

2. The relationship of specialized subjects of art, vocal 
music and physical education. 

3. The potential for pipil learnin , and greater self-direction, 
which may be possible through problem solving. 

4. The possibility for improving instruction through a thorough 
analysis of teaching. 

5c Inquiry into the advan ages and limitations of different 
patterns of nongraded instruction through use of decision 
making by team groups. 

6o Investigations into problems involved in leadership exposure. 

7 Dissemination of pertinent orga izat-?onal patterns, methods 
and materials throug out the district. 

8, The opportunity to adapt the curriculum, instructional pro- 
cedures, and the processes of education to the needs of children. 
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Pupil Objectives 

Another purpose of the summer project was to generate interest, 
excitement, and intrinsic motivation in each pupil by stressing 
inquiry and learning through curriculum materials and instructional 
techniques which capitalize on the best available learning theories. 
More specific goals for pupils were: 

1. Stimulation of curiosity for learning. 

2. Development of problem-solving ability. 

3. Promotion of scientific attitude and critical thinking. 

4. Exposure to beauty and its various forms with opportunity 
to express it creatively. 

5. Encouragement of pupils to establish realistic goals and 
evaluate themselves in that relationship, leading toward 
self-responsibility for continuous learning. 

6. Development of understanding through depth study rather 
than broad survey. 
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ROLE DEFINITIONS 

This program entails assignment of personnel in a manner unique 
to the normal patterns of school organization. The roles described 
below should not be considered as rigid frameworks within which 
students (teachers) are confined. Rather it is an attempt to suggest 
responsibilities which were peculiar to a gi.’en position and to 
offer successful modes of operation to accomplish individual and 
collective tasks. 

Pupils 

Pupils were children who attended the summer session and who 
receivd instruction in the various disciplines during the morning 
hours . 



Students 



Students were experienced teachers, enrolled as graduate students 
in Colorado State College, who participated on planning, teaching 
and observation teams. 



Director 

The director of the summer school program had the responsibility 
of the overall direction of the total program at both the elementary 
and secondary level. Included in this function was responsibility for 
securing personnel in key positions, for budget '.i.g and accounting, for 
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public relations and publicity of the program, for contacting schools 
of higher learning, and for securing outstanding educators from 
throughout the country as lecturers and seminar leaders. 

Coordinator 

The program coordinators, one for elementary and one for 
secondary, were directly responsible to the director. Their 
tasks, though somewhat flexible entailed coordination of the 
program at the various sites and the articulation of progress 
within a given instructional level. Administration of the 
budget; planning for the functioning of the resource consultants, 
principals, team leaders and observation team leaders; and the 
encouragement of a high level of enthusiasm among these leaders 
were paramount for successful completion of this role. As the 
program progressed^ the job of the coordinators entailed 
observation and informal conferences, direction, and coordination 
of the efforts of the principals and team leaders. 

College Consultant 

The function of the college consultant was to enroll students, 
interpret college requirements, and aid students in fulfilling 
requirements for graduate credit In addition to being a liaison 
person between the district and the cooperating institutions, the 
college consultant advised students on their individual projects and 
provided counseling for members of planning, teaching, and observation 
teams as they defined process goals, interacted as team members, and 
as they interacted with pupils. 
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Principal 

Th principal was responsible for building administration and 
general direction of his school’s operation. He coordinated the 
efforts of all teams, staff, and consulting personm 1 within the 
building. Administrative details of student registration, transportation, 
attendance, the procurement of materials, supplies a-d equipment, 
and general supervision of room usage and custodial preparation were 
all his direct responsibilities. The principal worked jointly with 
team leaders in securing facilities to implement the program. He 
discussed curriculum progress with team leaders individually, as a 
group, and also presided over general meetings of summer school 
personnel within his building. Administrative authority for the 
summer program was focused on providing the best educational 

environment for students as well as an optimum learning experience 
for pupils. 

The principal acted as a meaiator if problems arose among personnel 
within team membership student .roups or consulting participants from 
outside R-1. He worked co keep ail participants aware of 

their roles as members of sub- teams as well as their larger role in 
the total R-1 program. He was also responsible for implementing 
systematic arrangements for the evaluation of the , rogram, reporting 
summarizations, and providing future projections and statistical records. 
The principal kept the coordinators informed of progress and planning 
in relationship to the program under his supervision. 
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Team Leader 

The Team Leader had the responsibility for the total team. He 
provided leadership for the activities of the team members and he 
was direc: *y involved with the planning sub- team when it was en- 
gaged in specific planning for its teaching period of the planning, 
teaching an. observation cycle. 

The Team Leader remained informed on the activities of the 
observation sub- team by jo ning the group whenever possible and by 
consulting with the Observation Team Leader. He provided for feed- 
back from the observation sub- team to both the teaching sub- team 
and to the total team. 

The Team Leader also provided for feedback from the teaching 
sub- team as it affected the work of the planning sub- team. He made 
quality decisions with respect to earn operation and helped 
translate goals into operational realities. He called upon the 
Resource Specialist whenever there was need for this person's 
services in organizing subje' t content, in identifying suitable 
materials and equipment, and in identifying objectives. 

Assistant Team Leader 

The Assistant Team Leader was an extension of the Team Leader 
and took over the functions of the latter in his absence He 
was well informed regarding the activities of all the sub- teams 
and was called upon to assist in working with individuv* pupils. 
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Observation Team Leader 

The Observation Team Leader had direct charge of the sub- team 
that was observing and analyzing the program and the performances of 
the teaching team He had the task of teaching students to observe 
and analyze teaching He also supervised the communication of the 

analysis to the student observed so that the perceptions of the 
student, relative to the effectiveness of his teaching performance, 
could improve. 

He assisted the observation sub* team in observing and in gathering 
data about instruction, in analyzing data, and in conducting critique 
sessions with the students observed. He ascertained whether written 
plans were prepared by the members of the teaching and planning sub- 
teans and were available to the members of the observation sub- team 

Instructional Materia Is Sp ecialis t 

The Instructional Materials Specialist was responsible for the 
operation of the instructional materials center. The center was a 
place where tangible ideas were housed and distributed to the class- 
rooms <> The center contained books, films, filmstrips, audio-visual 
equipment, maps, pictures, pamphlets, tapes, recordings, resource visitor 
and field trip files, and other physical equipment. The Specialist 
not only provided for systematic acquisition and arrangements of 
materials, but also insured multiple uses of these materials. By 
being in constant contact with principal, team leader and team 
members, it was possible to obtain direction and anticipate materials 
needs. Orientation was provided for children in the use of the library 
and equipment- A professional library pertinent to the summer pro- 
gram was maintained. 
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Team Teaching Assistant 

The Team Teaching Assistant performed duties as delegated by 
the team. These duties were related to the instructional program 
and could be accomplished by a para-professional person or by a certified 
teacher assigned to this role. Such assistance relieved team members 
of noninstructional tasks and allowed them to perform more effectively 
those professional duties related to teaching. The Team Teaching 
Assistant could maintain records of attendance, record periodic evaluations 
of achievement, or prepare instructional materials by typing masters 
of tests, work sheets, answer sheets and course outlines. The Team 
Teaching Assistant maintained copies of tests, pupils, cumulative 
folders, and reproduced weekly and daily lesson plans. The Team 
Teaching assistant also served as secretary for the team in its meetings 
to insure accurate records of objectives and plans of instruction. 

Tutors 

Tutors were utilized for reading instruction for children who would 
benefit most from a one-to-one relationship or small group instruction» 

It was the responsibility of the tutor to diagnose the reading difficulty 
and then apply remedial techniques in an effort to correct those difficulties. 
Consultation with team members and reporting pupil progress to parents 
were other important functions of the tutor. 
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Secretary 

The secretary of the summer school performed delegated assignments 
from the principal. The scope of the assignments was vast and included 
correspondence, preparing and submitting reports of accounting to the 
central administration building. Assistance to team leaders and other 
personnel was also requested of the secretary. 

Consulting Staff 

The consulting staff was basically composed of two groups; (1) 
professors from cooperating and interested colleges and universities, 
including educators of national stature from throughout the country, 
and, (2) R-1 resource consultants. The former usually participated in 
afternoon lectures and seminars, and met with planning and teaching 
sub-teams In defining process goals, or In analyzing strategies used 
to attain these goals. The latter group, being specialists in their 
respective subject areas, were vitally important in the early stages 
of curriculum planning. Through their knowledge. Impetus could be 
generated to enperlment with new programs, flenlble scheduling, and 
new approaches to teaching content in their respective disciplines. As 
the program progressed, they were on call to help evaluate and give 
direction to methods and techniques employed. 



PROGRAM ORGANIZATION FOP STUDENTS 



"Students'' in this report refers to experienced teachers who 
were enrolled as graduate students at Colorado State College, 
Greeley, Colorado, and who participated in teaching, analysis and 
planning teams. The students were divided into twelve -member 
teams and worked under the leadership of Team Leaders and 
Consultants. The students set the level of expectation and 
expressed them in terms of performance goals. They also developed 
techniques for teaching to accomplish these goals and made decisions 
relating to the effectiveness of progress toward these goals. 

Participating students received graduate level credit from the 
cooperating college for the practicum participation, and for the 
seminars and other in-service work during the afternoon. 

Seminar 

Seminars were regularly scheduled during the seven-week sessions. 

Each seminar was planned and structured to achieve a pre-determined 

purpose. The seminar provided students with a unique opportunity to 

build concepts and opin. ons on the basis of knowledge. It provided a 

unique setting for the guided discussion of new and controversial 

issues in education. Evidence of the quality of the seminars is 

demonstrated by the following list of consultants who spent days or 

weeks working with the staff: 

Dr. Dwight Allen, Stanford University 
Dr. Paul Marsh, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Dr. Robert Anderson, Harvard lUniversity 
Dr. Glen Gray, Colorado College 
Dr. Glen Brooks, Colorado College 

Mr. John Holt, author and teacher of English at the 

Commonwealth School in Boston 
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Dr. David Hawkins, Director, Elementary School Science 

Project, Boulder, Colorado 

Dr. John Meier, Colorado State College. Dr. Meier worked 

with the program all summer as liaison between 
Colorado State College and the Jefferson County 
School District. 

Dr. William Perchlik, Colorado State College 



Pract Lcum 

The program was planned to offer experienced school personnel, 
through team organizational patterns, an opportunity for supervised 
inquiry and experience in the fields of instruction, supervision, 
and analysis. It<was designed to provide training in leadership in 



team- teaching , nongrading, and in effective staff utilization. The 



program required participation in analytical criticism with the 
expectation that participants would acquire a fuller understanding 
of professional leadership. 



P.T.O. Cycle 



Each team of students was sub-divided into teams of four, working 
in a "cross-country" or interdisciplinary instructional organization. 
During the first three weeks cf the program, each of the student 
sub-teams rotated on a weekly basis in (a) planning for teaching, 

(b) actual teaching, (c) observation and analysis of teaching. 

Experienced team leaders who were specialists in observation and analysis 
of teaching provided direction and supervision. 



In the planning phase of the cycle , emphasis w is given to the con- 
struction of the lesson plan. While the term "lesson plan" was often 
used to designate the content to be covered during a period of time, it 
was more than that. It was the procedure by which performance goals. 
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content of instruction, strategy of presentation, and evaluation 
of results were integrated into a meaningful whole. It was the 
blue-print by which behavioral change could be accomplished. 

The team had the responsibility for cooperative instructional 
planning. Its attention was directed to the clarity of aims, and to 
the statement of objectives which included: (a) the identification 

of the processes by which the learner was to discover, assimilate, and 
manipulate knowledge; (b) the choice of subject matter content to be 
used as a vehicle; (c) the criteria of performance that would be 
considered acceptable; and (d) the kind of terminal behavior desired. 
Samples of typical lesson plans are found in Appendices A, B, and C. 

During the teaching phase of the cycle students carried out their 
plans for instruction. The team leaJer coordinated their efforts. 

Frequently the sub-teams planned together in order to facilitate a 
continuous experience. 

The observation phase of the cycle included gathering data about 
instruction, analyzing that data, and co ducting critique sessions 
with the students observed. While there was no single model of 
good teaching - every good teacher presented a different model based 
on training, experience, intuition, and imagination - good teaching 
was that which resulted in a predetermined and desired outcome. The 

measure of success of any lesson was the degree to which it contributed 
to s.ated objectives. 
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Quite o: ten, however teachers were not aware of the patterns of 
behavior whi.h they had adopted for use. When made aware, one cc :ld 
often modify behavior in such a manner as to make one's instruc lOi 
more effective. Classroom visitation by observer^ who had as thei 
objective the study of the dynamics of the class assisted in providing 
the teacher with insights not otherwise attainable. 

Classroom visitation with this objective in mind required plannii g 
and strategy related to observation, data collection, data recording, 
data interpretation, etc. The scope of such an excerise may have seemed 
ominous to the teacher being observed. If it was recognized that this 
observation was designed to improve instruction and not to serve as an 
attempt at value judgements relative to "merit" as a basis for promotion 
or pay increase, there was less threat associated with the experience. 

For effective analysis of teaching behavior it was necessary for 
the observer to study plans prior to the visitation. It was adviseable 
for him to plan a strategy of observat'on to carry out this st^^ategy whi 
in the classroonijto analyze the data, and to hold a conference with the 
teacher observed. Successful completion of these functions required 
the observer to have: (1) a copy of the daily lesson plan, (2) the 
opportunity to sit near the front of che room to observe studen s (rather 
than at the back to observe the teacher, (3) the means of writing 
voluminous and detailed notes and (4) some feedback from the teacher 
as to his general feeling in regard to the lesson. 
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During the final three weeks of the program, the team had the 
reedom to determine its own pattern of operation and scheduling 
so that each sub- team would participate in further planning, teaching 
and analytical observation. This flexibility provided a situation 
more nearly like the program which might operate in a typical, team- 
teaching school during the regular school year. 

Video- tape 

The video tape machine was utilized by students to improve their 
instructional ttchniques and to record large-group lectures by visiting 
consultants. The machine provided an epportuniry for students (teachers) 
to constructively criticize their own efforts. When students (teachers) 
were able to watet themselves on the television monitor, they were able 
to perceive more than students who received only verbal feedback from 
fellow team members. The immediate feeoback, which the video-tape provided, 
helped to modify teaching performance through self-evaluation. 

The video-tape was also utilized by students for micro- teaching 
lessons. Micro- teaching was a scaled-down teaching episode in which 
students were required to teach brief lessons (5 to 10 minutes) tc a 
small group of pupils (up to 5). These brief lessons on video-tape 
recordings provided a convenient vehicle for evaluation. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUPILS 
Team Teaching 

"Team teaching" as defined by the Jefferson County R-1 summer pro- 
gram was an organization for instruction composed of students (teachers) 
and pupils. The team members were given the responsibility for all of 
the instruction of a group of pupils. 

If team teaching is to improve the quality of instruction, it will 
do so by identifying and helping pupils attain the basic goals of 
education. The goals accepted in the summer program were grouped into 
three categories - content goals, process goals, and personal- social goals 
Conten: goals were concerned with learning about a subject. Process 
goals related to learning those competencies, interests, and habits 
needed in acquiring, evaluating, or using knowledge in any subject. 
Personal-social goals had to do with identifying those characteristics 
related to social effectiveness, personal well-being, and a style of life. 
A more complete identification of these goals is found in Appendix D. 

The prime requisite for effective team teaching is teacher cooperation 
Team teaching can foster any given educational goal when team members can 
direct their collective efforts toward that goal. This cooperation under 
the guidance of the Team Leader pro ’ided opportunities for increasing 
the competencies of students (teachers). The team was responsible for 
the instructional program of all pup Is assigned to the team. Through 
cooperative planning, teaching, and evaluation, each subject could be 
structured to meet the different needs of pupils. 
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Team teaching offers opportunity for improving ways of utilizing 
existing materials, facilities, methods, and personnel. In the team, 
members may specialize in large-group, small-group or individual 
instruction, depending upon personal competencies and experience. 

1965 Elementary Team Teaching 

Devinny Elementary School, designed for team teaching, was the 
site for the 1965 summer program. Approximately 400 pupils in grades 
two through six participated in the program. 

The pupils were divided into four teams with each team consisting 
of 100 pupils and twelve students (teachers). The twelve students 
(teachers) were sub-divided into three sub-teams of four students (teachers) 
with each team having a Team Leader, Observation Team Leader and a 
Team Teaching Assistant. Of the eight leaders, only one had had 
experience in team teaching. 

During the final week of the 1965 program the Team Leaders and the 
Observation Team Leaders made several recommendations for the 1966 
program. The recommendations were based on the problems they had 

observed throughout the summer , and those which their team members had 
experienced. 

A major concern of the majority of the teams was that the P.TO. 

Cycle created problems in articulation since new instructional goals 
from week to week were altered as roles were changed. 
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This problem evidenced a direct relationship between over- 
emphasis on content orientation as opposed to process orientation. 
Content orientation led some to be extremely concerned that what 
happened on Friday should be followed very closely by what happened on 
Monday. On the other hand, those who were process- oriented were more 
concerned with general themes or underlying ideas being developed and 

less concerned with the development of a logical sequence of specific 
learning activities. 



The Team Leaders and Observation Team Leaders felt that this was 
due in part to their inexperience. They, too, were novices in the 
process- oriented curriculum. The recommendation made by them for 1966 
was to secure people as Team Leaders and Observation Team Leaders who 
had gone through the 1965 program. 

The problem of planning time reoccurred in discussions and in 
responses to questionnaires. Students (teachers) were asked if this 
urgent need for more planning time had changed or remained the 
same during the later stages of the program. Tlie majority of students 
(teachers) felt that time was more nearly sufficient during the later 
stages of the program than at any i)ther time. 

During the 1965 program outside speakers addressed the students (teachers) 
daily during the first two weeks. This cut into the planning and evaluation 
sessions. The 1965 summer staff recommended that each speaker brought 
rnto the program give one large-group presentation, preferably on Tuesday, 
and the remainder of the time be spent in seminars with the planning and 
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observation sub- teams. They felt that more would be gained if the 
speaker could work side by side with them in their planning and give 
them guidance and direction in their specifc problems. 

One team, which was composed entirely of women, felt that the 
addition of male members to their team would have been very beneficial 
in terms of leadership and different perspectives. They recommended 
tha^" at least three men be assigned to each team, one for each sub-group. 

Many of the students (teachers) and principals felt that some of 
the instructional and grouping patterns, methods and techniques which 
they had experienced during the summer could not be used during the 
regular school year because their buildings were traditionally designed. 
However, they recommended that the 1966 program be located at a 
traditional site. 

The special subjects, art, music and physical education, were not 
an integrated part of the program. Each subject was taught in isolation. 
The teachers in these areas recommended that they become involved in 
team planning and in the analysis of instruction. 

1966 Elementary Team Teaching 

Bear Creek Elementary School, a building with traditional design, 
and Devinny Elementary School were the sites for the 1966 summer program. 
Approximately 500 pupils in grades one through six participated in the 




summer program. 
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The pupils were divided into five teams. Three teams were housed 
at Devinny and two teams at Bear Creek. Four teams consisted of 
approximately 100 pupils each with twelve students (teachers). One 
team at Devinny had a nine-member teaching team with sub- teams of 
three members . 

Out of the ten leadership roles, i.e., Team Leaders and 
Observation Team Leaders, nine had had experience in the Jefferson 
County R-1 Summer Program. 

During orientation, each ♦'earn spent time developing over-all 
goals and units of study for the six-Vfeeks program. These goals were 
process-oriented. This gave teachers an over-all view of what was 
going to happen; and, therefore, planning and teaching seemed to be 
better articulated. 

The special subject teachers were assigned to specific teams. 

However, the problem of articlation between the special subject and the 
academics subject was not solved. Special subject teachers did not 
become involved with the total planning nor with the analysis of 
instruction. 

At the end of the 1965 summer session at Devinny Elementary, the 
decision was made to attempt a summer program in a traditionally design- 
ed building. As a result, two teams were placed at Bear Creek Elementary. 
Students (teachers) felt, at the end of the 1966 summer session, that 
the building design caused frustrations at times, but that this did not 
prevent them from having this type of program in a traditionally designed 
school. Non-connecting rooms were a limiting factor since all traffic 
had to move along hallways. 
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There was a definite need felt for space to accommodate groups of 
various sizes. Large group instruction was used and group sizes changed 
frequently. This meant that the cafeteria, or all-purpose room, had to be 
used for this purpose. 

The pupils on each team at Bear Creek Elementary covered a span of 
three grade levels. The students (teachers) on both teams felt that 
this presented some problems. Under this structure, students were much more 
aware of the range of individual pupil needs. This was an incentive to 
provide better for individual differences. 

In evaluating team efforts, team leaders used both subjective and 
objective measures. The subjective evaluations included records kept by 
team leaders of those who made substantial contributions to the development 
of team decisions or displayed leadership qualities at times when they were 
most needed. In addition, team leaders observed the degree of team spirit. 
Team leaders attempted to evaluate the degree to which teachers were willing 
to relinquish some of their personal biases in favor of activities beneficial 
to the total pupil team. 

One objective evaluation used was a socio-metric device (See Appendix F). 
The information from this device was compiled by the college consultant to 
better understand his relationship on the team. Each student also wrote a 
self-critique on his performance as a team member (See Appendix H) . This 
information was also given to the college consultant. 

In addition, the Team Leader and Observation Team Leader completed a 
colleague evaluation form for each team member (See Appendix I). The college 
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consultant used these objective measures, as well as subjective judgments, in 



arriving at a grade for each participant on the team. 



1965 and 1966 Junior High Team Teaching 



jn order to develop guidelines for the analysis of instruction, one of 
the teams at Creighton made the following statement in 1965: 'This team 

supports the belief that maximum pupil involvement is essential to successful 
education; therefore, the members of the team are interested in the analysis 
and evaluation of pupil self- involvement . " All teams have since focused on 



this idea 



Self- Involvement is defined as: 



1 . 

2 . 



Participation in learning activities 



Exhibition of willingness to accept and to assume 
meaningful responsibilities as individuals and roles as 
members in group activity. 



3. 

4. 



The frequency and quality of independent work^ 



The Mity to analyze one s own needs and the resources 
available for meeting these needs. 



The teams have also been concerned with affecting improvement in the 
processes associated with learning. It was felt that su-h improvement would 
enhance the capability of the child to become an independent learner. The 
faculties have focused on analysis and evaluation of the following (both in 



1965 and 1966): 
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Learning Process Improvement: 

1. Skills associated with inquiry and discovery; 

a. Research skills associated with findings, knowledge 

b. Critical thinking skills associated in analysis of 
knowledge, the development of hypotheses, the ability to 
evaluate hypotheses and to generalize from them. 

c. Skills associated with making intellectual discrimination. 

2. Skills related to communication: 



a. Expression 

b. Writing 

c. Reading 

d. Listening 



The teams felt that if the child was encouraged to perfect his means 
of acquiry-simulating (a-s), and disseminating information, education 
would be a lifelong process for him. It was believed thatj if emphasis could 
be placed on the positive increase in involvement^ growth could be graphically 
represented. A model for growth was depicted as: 



INCIDENCE 
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much progress 



considerable progress 



some progress 



GROWTH QUALITY 
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Nongrading 

\ 

The Jefferson County R-1 Summer Program was nongraded. In the non- 
graded elementary summer program pupils were in a team of similarly aged 
pupils where they paced their own learning. Instead of being in a grade, 
a pupil was in a specific team. On the secondary level, grouping was 
completely heterogeneous without regard to age, ability or interest. 

The expectancies were placed in terms of the individual's interests, 
needs, and abilities rather than in terms of a grade norm or standard. 

The curriculum was organized around the pupil and was flexible. Instruc- 
tion was determined by the character of the problem and the pupils 
current level of understanding. Graded textbooks became aids rather 
than guides in organizing learning experiences. 

Such an organization required skilled Team Leaders who had professional 
training in the social, psychological and philosophical foundations of 
education. Students (teachers) through observation and analysis of 

instruction and evaluation of pupil progress concentrated their efforts 
on the individual child. 

1965 Elementary Nongradin g 

The 1965 summer program included pupils from grade two through six. 

The following shows the grade level span: 

Team A - second and third grade pupils 
Team B - third and fourth grade pupils 
Team C - fourth and fifth grade pupils 
Team D - fifth and sixth grade pupils 
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Vari.ius forms of groijping were used during he 965 summer program. 

In determing which fifth grade pupils would be giouped with sixth grade 
pupils and which would be grouped with fourth grade pupil, a simple 
^^iterion of "first come, fi'st secvei" was used. Fifth graders who 
first enrolled for the program were placed in the team with sixth graders. 
Those ^’ho enrolled later were placed with four’h grac-.rs to fill out the 
team. The same criteria was used for all placement. 

One Learn formed a homogeneous group in the areas of language arts 
and mathematics while leaving groups as hetergeneous as possible in 
science and social studies. In social studies, interest was sometimes 
used as a basis for grouping. Another team used a. ility grouping in the 
area;- of mathematics, social studies, science, and language arts. Small 
groups were used for reading ins true tion . The criterion used was general 
abi ity indicated by past performance records. Still another team began 
grouping by random arrangement and re, 'grouped its pupils based on the 
a' hievement a d ability they had shown during the previous week. 

A major problem which reoccurred throughout the summer program was 
that of being able to diagnose a pupil s needs and interests at the 
beg nning of t..e program. Materials sent from the home schools were 
generally inadequate in terms of information concerning a child's area 
of c mpetence relative to developed standards. 

Two teams divided their pupils into twelve advisee groups of eight 
or nLie children each. All children were placed without regard to age 
or grade. Fif etn minutes each was set aside for counseling. 
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These teams recommended that more individualized instruction 
needed. Pupils were taught too often in groups of twenty- five. They 
further recommended that pupils be given a diagnostic test prior to the 
opening of the 1966 summer program to determine their particular needs. 



Problems existed with some sixth grade pupils. It was recommended 
that sixth grade pupils be given a choice in attending either the 
Junior High summer program or the Elementary summer program. Second 
grade pupils adjusted the program quickly and with much enthusiasm. 

This led to the recommendation that first grade pupils be included in 
the 1966 summer program. 



I 

1 



I 

5 



I 
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1966 Elementary Nongrading 

The 1966 sumn.ar program included pupils in grades one through six. 
The following shows grade level span: 

Team A - first and second grade pupils 
Team B - first, second and third grade pupils 
Team C - third and fourth grade pupils 
Team D - fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils 
Team E - fifth and sixth grade pupils 

All five teams divided their pupils into twelve advisee groups. Two 
out of the five teams had a daily fifteen minute team conference at which 
time each student (teacher) reported to the entire team pertinent infor- 
mation which he had gained from his advisees. This procedure enabled 
quick revision of instructional plans where necessarj)^. 

Diagnostic testing in reading was done in all five teams. The 
tests were given to all boys and girls reading below grade level and to 
those pupils where some doubt existed. Four teams did diagnostic testing 
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in mathematics. Sub-grouping within a team was thereby accomplished 
for more effective individualized instruction. 

Individualized instruction increased during the 1966 program. 

Open laboratories were used by all five teams. The open laboratory 
concept is described in a later section of this paper. 

1965 Junior High Nongrading 

The initial structure for nongrading in the junior high program was 
begun at Creighton during the 1965 summer program. 

The enrollment included 7th, 8th, and 9th graders, selected and 
divided randomly into two teams of 100 pupils each. Teams of teachers 
were responsible for grouping these 100 pupils, and each team chose a 
pattern slightly different from the other to accomplish this. 

Team B decided to distribute their pupils into four groups: Seventh 

graders were first distributed throughout the four groups. Then eight and 
ninth graders. There was an attempt made to avoid placing many pupils 
from one junior high into one team. The distribution resulting from 
this arrangement was approximately 507» seventh graders, 257o eighth graders, 
and 257o ninth graders in sach of the four sub-groups. The ratio of boys 
to girls was approximately twojto one. 

Team A chose to group pupils on a random basis. The only criterion 
being an equal distribution of boys and girls as far as was possible. 
Maturity level as determined by subjective opinions of the total team was 
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used by team B to regroup pupils after the third week. This was 
determined because of differences in maturity which members of this 
team felt were most pronounced at this level. Pupils were regrouped 
into two groups of more mature pupils and two groups of less mature 
pupils. Each group still contained all grade levels of pupils. 

Individual teachers then grouped within these four major groups to meet 
individual differences. 

Team A adjusted their grouping arrangement, using interest in 
a particular subject as the main criterion. Specialized interest on 
the part of pupils w ithin each subject led to intraclass grouping to 
meet individual needs. 

Team B felt that individual differences could be better met in 
the future if the junior high program would include only those pupils 
entering grades 7, 8, and 9 and not pupils entering grade 10. They 
also felt that more thorough records of entering pupils might provide 
a better basis for grouping at the beginning of the program. 

1966 Junior High Nongrading 

The enrollment for the 1966 program at Carmody was non- selective . 

A basic change, however, was the admission of sixth grade pupils. Ninth 
grade pupils were placed in the high school program. The 170 junior high 
pupils were randomly divided into two groups. 

Team A assigned each of its teachers an equal number of "counselees . " 
Team 3 divided its pupils into four sub-groups. Enrollment percentages 
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were as follows* 



227o sixth graders 
357o seventh graders 
437o eighth graders 



It was not thought necessary to regroup the pupils since 
independent study was a focal point of the program. Pursuant 
to this was the tendency for pupils to group themselves, particularly 
as special interests were supported by programs. During unscheduled 
time pupils were free to pursue independent study programs in one of 
several resource centers. 

One alteraticn in the total junior high program from the previous 
year was the development of the "total team". Areas in which this 
proved valuable were: 



Curriculum development 
Problem solving 

Joint decisions involving parent- teacher conferences 
Joint decisions involving student behavior and discipline 
Joint pedagogical "brainstorming" 

Joint decisions involving student evaluation 

In 1966 another member was added to each team in the person of the 
Reading Specialist^ who implemented remedial and developmental reading 



laboratories . 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR CHILDREN 



The underlying belief that forms the basis for the Jefferson County 
R-1 summer program is that learning takes place more effectively when the 
student is challenged and interested. The summer program attempts to 
engage pvoils in active processes of group discussion, inquiry, and pro- 
blem solving. 

The process curriculum is one which provides opportunities for 
capitalizing on the interests of pupils through the vride variety of 
choice, made available when process rather than content becomes the 
focus of the learning process. The program attempts to create methods 
of instruction that will meet individual differences. Differentiated 
assignments, group work and the use of varied sources, rather than a 
single text, are all aspects of the program. 



In order to see the continued growth of the Jefferson County Extended 
Summer Program, included below is a brief comparative summary of the 
curriculum matter studied 



ELEMENTARY 



1965 



Science 



1966 




One group utilized balance boards 
while three groups explored the 
phenomena involved in freezing 
and melting ice cubes. 



Three teams undertook the ESS Bones 
Unit which helped them identify 
skeletons in terms of junction and 
structure. Another team was in- 
volved in the study of light, its 
effects on plants, on man, and the 
principle of refraction. This same 
team did a companion study on shadows 
and how they are made, altered, and 
compared Peas and Particles and 
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1965 



1966 

and Mystery Powders were the vehicles 
to utilize the scientific methods of 
inquiry in problem solving. 



Social Studies 



One group considered the under- 
lying base of economics. Pi.pils 
established a bakery and visited 
two banks to learn about the 
financing of their business. 

Three groups studied ancient civili- 
zations, each considering Rome, 
Egypt, and Greece witn an integra- 
tion of many subjects, including 
music and art. 

Language Arts 

Creative approaches were taken to 
reading, writing, and listening. 
Special emphasis was placed upon 
listening critically. 



Mathematics 

Within the modern math framework 
attention was devoted to graphs 
and factors of probability. 



The success of last year's 
economics unit on the primary 
level led to an extended study 
of th^^ relationship of producer 
to consumer. Other cultures and 
their relation to ours was the focal 
point cf another team. 



Reading was emphasized in order that 
each individual might successfully 
experience an improved level of 
performance and inters t. Several 
teams placed a special emphasis on 
critical reading. Special tutorial 
services were provided for individual 
remedial problems. 



The basic mathematical processes 
were reinforced through novel 
approaches to meet the observed 
needs of the pupils and to view 
problem situations more critically. 



Physical Education 



The pupils had the experience of 
moving from station to station to 
work on various conditioning acti- 
vities . 



Attention was focused on flexibility 
and CO irdination . The use of the 
trampoline, rhythmical exercises, 
and games of low organization were 
the means of accomplishing this 
goal . 



Art 



Opportunity was given for work in 
oils, sculpture, plastic and cloth 
media. 



Exploration was encouraged through the use 
of varied materials such as; clay, stitchery, 
pap' r sculpture, drawing, and painting. 
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1965 



Music 



1966 



Using the instruments designed in 
Europe by Carl Orff, the students 
had an opportunity to develop self- 
confidence in their own creativity. 



Further development of the Orff 
instruments was extendoJ to include 
body rhythms, original accompaniment, 
instrumental ensembles, improvisations, 
creative listening, and play. 



SECONDARY 



Science 

Students made individual investiga- The science program was concerned with 
tions, using gases and air as the raedia earth changes. Topics included 



for inquiry. Skills used included 
observation, formation of hypothesis, 
gathering data, drawing inferences, 
making measurements, graphing, and 
the use of experimental controls. 



different kinds of change, differences 
between observation and measurement of 
change, classification methods for 
identification of various rock types, etc. 
The last part of the course was concerned 
with the principles governing the flow of 
energy, particularly with respect to 
earth heat transfer. 



Language Arts 



Using Japanese literature as a 
medium, consideration was given 
to the development of language and 
the use of symbols. Reading and 
interpretation of Japanese myths, 
legends, poetry, and drama provided 
the depth not normally available at 
the junior high level. 

Vocal Music 

Attention was centered upon an in- 
vestigation of notation, music signs 
and symbols. The autoharp and 
ukelele provided a means of express- 
ion and many pupils wrote original 
selections . 



Through the use of mass media the 
language arts classes investigated 
advertising, propaganda factual 
reports, editorials, special events 
and drama. These forms of communi- 
cation were analyzed for point-of- 
view, purpose, structure, and tone. 



Attention was paid to the use of the 
Orff metric technique, and the music 
program concentrated on helping the 
pupils to understand the simple melodic 
and harmonic structure, th* ability to 
hear one melodic line against another, 
hythmic precision, and ensemble music. 



Ph ysical Education 



Stress was upon helping students 
gain skills in physical fitness 
exercises and to give them an 
understanding of the structural 
reasons for muscular tonation. 
Trampoline, gy7»nastic, apparatus 
and musically . oordinated body 
building was the means for in- 
struction . 



The program concentrated on rope skipping, 
from basics to advanced work. Also stressed 
was conditioning that could be used in both 
teen years and later life. An open lab vas also 
conducted where the pupils had the opportunity 
to take part in activities of their choice. 

The latter part of the program concentrated 
on flexibility exercises. This was accom- 
plished through trampoline, and basic tumbling. 
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encouraged pupils to identify some read- 
ing area in which they would like to im- 
prove, and then handled these pupils in 
terms of appointments where individual 
continuous progress schedules were set up. 



In terms of scheduling during the 1965 session much was accomplished in 
in terms of flexible scheduling and the use of special equipment rooms. 
Flexible scheduling and individual instruction were again stressed during 
the 1956 session. Greater attention was given to the use of resource centers 
and independent and small-group study. 



Grouping 

One of the main advantages of a team teaching organization is the 
variety of grouping arrangements possible. Subject matter, and the 
activities suitable for the presentation of the particular subject 
matter, indicate the criteria by which the total team is grouped to 
form the most appropriate instructional unit. 



Large Groups 



The purpose of large group instruction are: 

1. To provide for more efficient use of audio-visual aids 
and resource personnel. 

2. To make better use of teachers by eliminating repetition. 

3. To provide a setting for presentation of a concept. 

4. To free staff for other activities (preparation, small- 
group and individual teaching) . 
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Small Groups 

Advantages of small group activity are: 

1. To permit opportunities for exploration and discussion 
of an area of interst. 

2. To evaluate growth in a skill or curriculum area. 

3. To gather together pupils of a similar skill level for 
the purpose of further developing the skill. 

4. To allow opportunities for pupils to work on specific 
projects together. 

Independent Study 

Purposes of individualized study will vary when particular 
areas of a curriculum are considered separately. In general, however, 
independent study grants: 

1. Needed practice to reinforce initial learning. 

2. Development of specialized talents. 

3. Permission to explore special interests in depth. 

4. Counseling for unique problems. 



Tables I, II and III summarize the frequency of various sized 
groups. Tables IV, V and VI report length of time spent under the 
direction of one or more teachers for a specific task. Appendices E and 
EE show the log of pupil activities used to gather this data obtained over 
a three-day period through random sampling of the seven elementary and 
junior high teams. 



REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 



I 



Pupil progress was reported by means of parent- teacher conferences 
and a final written evaluation mailed to parents. 



In 1965, one team at the primary level used a weekly evaluation 
sheet marked by teachers. Another team used a check list procedure 
completed by the teaching sub- team and passed on to the teaching sub- team 
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and passed on to the teaching sub- team in subsequent weeks. In 
addition, samples of pupil seatwork with teacher remarks in margins 
were kept. Before the final parent evaluation letter, teachers met 
and discussed the progress of each pupil. The pupil's advisor 
summarized these opinions and held the parent- teacher conference. 

More flexibility in evaluating pupil progress was evidenced in 
the 1966 program. In order to diagnose more effectively the needs of 

the children, one intermediate team met daily on a one-to-one basis with 
their pupils. In addition, several of the teams met daily to share 
observations of pupils. The teaching sub- teams and observation sub- 
teams contributed significantly to these sessions. The teaching 
sub**t63ni was most effective in reporting daily academic progress, while 
the observing sub- team could better view the emotional and social aspects 
of the teaching-learning situation. 

Progress of remedial reading pupils was evaluated daily by the 
reading tutors, and reported to the advisor of each individual child. 

Two primary teams kept annotated logs. One team attempted to 
develop self-evaluation by having the pupils keep their own progress 
records. The other primary team compiled an anecdotal log plus individual 
pupil worksheets. 

Constant dialogue among; personnel of the Child Study Services 
team members was maintained to assist in evaluating a— typical 
problems of particular children. 
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Open Laboratory 

Introduced into the 1966 Extended Summer Program was the 
concept of the open laboratory. A prime function of the open 
laboratory was to free pupils, staff and facilities from 
unnecessary time restraints wh' le increasing the range of in*- 
dividualized instruction. This was accomplished by providing a 
variety of materials and equipment in a learning center that was 
open to individual pupils. 

During the orientation period to the open lab the pupils experienced 
some anxiety in adjusting to a non-directed teaching method. However, 
the novelty of the situation along with the challenge was incentive 
enough to entice the pupils to make the adjustment to the new 
learning experinece. 

The open laboratory was used by all teams on the summer 
program. Each team faced the problem of reporting pupil progress 
in slightly different ways. One primary team had the pupils keep 
their own log activities. An intermediate team experimented with 
contracts. The most successful form allowed the pupils to choose from 
a list of varied activities with a minimum requirement stated in the 
contract. One highlight of the contract method was the experience 
the pupils gained in executing a document in the presence of peer 



witnesses 
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I SUPPORTING DATA 

P 

b 

I It should be noted in comparing the figures that in the 1965 program 

I the Primary Team consisted of approximately 100 pupils. In 1966, 

I the approximate number in the Primary teams was doubled. 



TABLE I 



Frequency of Various Si ed Groups 
Reported During a Three Day Period by Primary Teams 


No. of Pupi s in Group 


Frequency Shown on 


Teacher Logs 


1965-1966 


1965 


1966 


1-5 


0 


61 


6-15 


6 


14 


16-30 


55 


12 


31-100 


8 


12 



t 



! The Intermediate Teams in 1965 consisted ^f approximately 200 pupils 

I while in 1966 there were approximately 300 pupils 
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I TABLE II 



Frequency of Various Sized Groups 
Reported During a Three Day Period by Intermediate Teams 



No. of Pupils in Group 


Frequenc / Shown 


on Teacher Logs 


1965-1966 


1965 


1966 


1-5 


0 


105 


6-15 


3 


16 


16-30 


49 


22 


31-100 


8 


12 
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Ti . l.cjld not, j Lii c;; .p.- in;-, ci. .. ligures th t 
tae 1:?6^ t^nu i,6c Junior Hic:h Teams was a rcxim 



the number of rut lie 
tely th - Scjiie. 



? a 



TA3LT III 



Frequency of Various Jized Jroups .deported 
During a Three Jay Period by the Junior High Terer at 
As Compared '..'ith the Various Sized Groups - onort-d L 
During a Three Day Period by the Junior Hif^jn retmi at 


^ :rir.odj 

Of y r , j X’ 

Crei, hton 


D'o. of Pupils in a Group 




jreruency ..hewn 


on io ch r 


1965-1966 




Creighton 


Cnrmody 






1965 


1^'66 


1-5 




3 


19 


6-15 




11 


1 


16-30 




9 




^l*xOO 




rn 

1 





T^Li: IV 


Length 

More 


of Time Reported ,tpent Under The Direction of Cne or 
Teachers For a Specific Learning Task(s) by 





Primary Teachers 



Time Interval in IMnutes 


Freauency Shown 

1965 


on Teacher Log 

1966 


15 


0 


T '> 

*. ‘ 


20 


t: 


, t 


25 


1 


1. 


30 


10 




35 


5 




ko 


10 


4 


45 


12 


( 


50 


1 


0 


55 


8 


0 


60 


4 


8 


65 


0 


0 


70 


H 


0 


75 


ii 


0 


80 


0 


c 


85 


4 


0 


90+ 


0 


12 






o 
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TABLE V 



T^’t)i^o?~Tiffl^ Under The Direction of One 

or Mo'^^ Teachers For a. Specifp.c Learning Task(s) 



Time Interval in Minutes 


Frequency Shown 

1965 


on Teacher Logs 

1966 


15 


0 


34 


20 


1 


0 


25 

30 


3 

12 


4 

40 ' 


35 


2 


4 


ko 


9 


9 


45 


24 


19 


50 


0 


1 


55 


0 


0 


60 


7 


30 


65 


0 


3 


70 


0 


1 

0 


75 


0 


0 




TABLE VI 



Length of Time Reported Spent Under the Direction of One or 
More Teachers for a Specific Learning Task(s) by the Junior High 
Team at Carmody as Compared with the Length of Time Reported Spent 
Under the Direction of One or More Teachers for a Specific Learning 
Task(s) by the Junior High Team at Creighton 



Time Interval in Minutes Frequency Shown on Teacher 

Logs 

Creighton _Carmody_ 



15 


4 


1 


20 




11 


25 


~ 


0 


30 

35 




4 

0 


4o 




3 


45 




0 


50 




c 


55 

60 


“T 


0 

3 


65 




0 


70 




2 


75 


5 


0 


80 




0 


85 




0 


90+> 


1 


10 



J 
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CHANGES IN TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

A primary purpose of the Jefferson County R-1 summer program 
was to train teachers in the use of new forms of school organization, 
in the techniques of developing a process-oriented curriculum, in the 
implementation of this curriculum through the use of new materials 
and techniques, and in assimilating the educational theories and 
practices associated with them. 

For in-service training to be effective, implementation of what 
was learned should be evident in the regular classroom. In an 
attempt to determine if the 1965 summer program in-service had this 
effect, an opinionnaire was given to those teachers who had par- 
ticipated in the 1965 summer program. Teachers were asked, as a 

result of their 1965 summer experiences, their degree of participation i 

in the area^ of scheduling, individualizing, teaching, and planning I 

during the 1965-1966 r-:igular school year. 

Teachers participating in the 1965 program represented forty-nine 
schools in an attempt to verify degree of participation the same 
opinionnaire was given to the respective principals of the 49 schools. 

The responses of the teachers and Principals were summarized in Table 
VII. It should be noted that the items are placed in rank order 
according to composite weighted scores and do not appear in the same 
order as on the opinionnaire. The actual opinionnaires are found in 
Appendices F and G. A 63 per cent return was obtained from teachers 
and a 69 percent return from Principals. 







j 
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TABLE VII 

CHANGE IN TEACHER BEHAVIOR 







n A... ^ 


Items were placed in rank order 
according to teacher *s opinions. 


Teacher 

cws 


Opinions 

Mean 


i:TXnCip<iX 

cws 


VPiU-LUXlO 

Mean 


1. 


Willingness to try new ideas. 


207 


3.90 


192 


3.62 


2. 


A change in attitude toward 
personal professional improve- 
ment 


195 


3.68 


149 


2.81 


3 . 


More effective use of varied 


194 


3.66 


184 


3.49 




instructional materials 


4 , 


Individualized instruction 


191 


3.60 


168 


3.16 


5 . 


More precise objectives stated 
in lesson plans 


189 


3.57 


179 


3.37 


6. 


Grade level or cooperative 
planning 


175 


3.30 


179 


. 3.37 


7 . 


Try to initiate new ideas in 
the building 


173 1 


1 3.26 


158 


3.98 


8 . 


Flexible scheduling 


138 


2.60 


143 


2.69 


9 . 


Met with opposition from staff 
members 


127 


1 2.40 


102 


1.92 


10 . 


Teacher colleague observation 


106 


1 2.00 


122 


2.30 


11 . 


Micro-teaching and use of 
video-tape 


73 


1.38 


90 


1.69 


12 . 


Opposition from principal 


70 


1.32 


1 
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Professional Growtl~i of Teachers 

An instrument was designed to measure tlie professional growtli 
which students (teachers) experienced during tlie 1966 summer program. 
Tlie opinionnaire was administered at tiie end of the st'cond and fifth 
weeks. The responses of the students (teachers) and team Leaders are 
summarized in Table VIII. 



M . VIII 



jp - o I C'I » - G ; 'x n L ir 



'V." ■ 



Teache '' 
C vdnion 



<?nd :;;th 
v/eel: wee! 



■ 11 



ie'-r:; Leader's 
C ainion 



2nd 

v/eeKi 



5tl 

v/eel^ 



Lain 



1. How well do you under otend the ,oal3 
of education? 

good understanding^’ .’md can teach 
for them 



36 



59 



p4 



11 



53 



56 



3. good understanding 

0. fair understanding 

D. not developed an underst'-nding 

2. How well do you under.stand how to 
teach for the goals? 

good understandin- and C' n tc .ch 
for them 

B. good understanding 

C. fair under st -.riding 

D. not deve loped .sn underst i n g 



25 

37 

2 



Lid 



T’r'* 



42 



26 

14 



2 




37 

32 

20 



26 



12 

4 



10 



34 



33 

l3 



44 

39 

14 

3 









3» Hov.' well ic you under .st: n i hov, r,o 
ov’iluate pupil rowth in rol.ation 
to the go -.Is? 

... good under .at and intg and can 
te’^ch from them 



21 



37 



32 



15 



45 



55 



H, good urJersf-naing 

C. fair under .st’..nd ini; 

D. not developed an underst’:.nding 

4, Ho'w confident do you feel in 
developing strategies for 

teaching different -roups? 
very confident 



29 



49 



21 






16 

2 



2d 



24 

4l 

20 



23 



39 



15 



4-9 



33 
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T..J: 



PHCFES 



T 

KS' aJU V.-- 



4 p ,L -i. 4- ^ V uJi o y 

'.w\L GROWTH OF TE-4GHERS 





'i r ■ ? . 

Opinion 




Lein ion 






^nd 

week 


5 th 
weer^ 




ain 


2nd 

week 


yth . 

, jam 
week 


4 . (continued) 
E. confident 


68 


70 






1 — 1 


38 




C. not too confident 


10 


2 






35 


12 




D. do not have this ability 


1 


0 






11 


11 




5 . How do you understand the advantagee 
and disadvantages of team teaching? 
A. good understanaing and can ex- 
plain them to others 


28 


60 


29 


16 


77 42 


3 . good understanding 


^3 


-0 






39 


20 




C. fair understanding 


29 


- 






30 


3 




D, not developed an unaerstanding 


1 


- 


! 


1 


14 


- 




6. Kow well do you think you could 
operate or supervise an on-gcing 
team teaxhing operation? 

i-v • Vary Vv 0 ^ X 








:C 
- ✓ 


' 

j- y 






B. quite well 


33 


51 






8 


31 




C. adequately 


45 


18 






27 


13 




D. not too well 


9 


3 






15 


5 




h, not ready 


- 


- 






35 


5 




7 . How confident do you feel regarding 
your ability to analyze the teaching- 
leaning process? 

A. very confident 


» 

7 


16 


15 


7 


36 35 


B. confident 


62 


68 






44 


50 




C. not too confident 




16 






24 


14 




D. not developed this ability 


3 


- 






25 


- 




8. How confident do you feel regarding 
your ability to use independent 
study as a strategy in the teachings 
learning process? 

A. very confident 


■ 

8 


24 


31 


5 


4 o 


59 


B. confident 


36 


71 






26 


50 




G. not too confident 


36 


5 






59 


9 




D* do not have this ability 


- 


- 






10 


- 
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T 'JL . VIII (continued/ 
?HCFr:S3ICN.\L GROWTH OF TS."CK2RS 






■Jo 

or : riion 



'r;c *t;* 
v^eek weelc 



M 



WOi 



:ito 

v;c 



. 1 e . 



'..a 



: ow we: LI 4c yea unJerr>t;. tao u^e 
of ‘orfer-. in kevolop- 

Ln- 



■o i.^? 



XvJ ( 



K't K 



cod. under..'- d urid c.-n 


develo 






r. 




for nc- ''nine 




Let 








•e'.cd un lorsc n .inr 








C- 


, ■ .✓ 


f ' .A i;naor;-'. „ uuinr 




9 ‘3 






b 


no- dcvc'.locod thic ■ rciity 




1 


— 


. “T 


> 


; Cwnfi, a.r t. :ic y: u fee... i ey 
,r to uno -.Icxul T-e 


.rd in;: 
.■'cnedul- 










: .nr rrouy.in. Co -n ufiect 


ive 










■•ite y'; to promote Ic t'nin _? 
very ccnfi.u;nt '-nt c . a use 
To 'OO ; .-TTu^T 


t.w.m 






c: 

A. • > 


*7 *■ 1 


ver . t - n n on t 








1.-; 


- V. 


c c 1. 1 i. ■ n . t 




TL 

.)y 


) ^ 


z 


^ ; • 


not tec -'-cni 






<’ 4 




IT 



L 



dv.' not ve ti.i..: • i i: :• ~ ~ " 

(lain was deLcM'mined by cl i f L erance b(‘l.ween 2nd and 5 l1i wc'ek in percc^n t ar.es 

oL teieliers who checked cither the A or li I'es pons-.'S , indicatinr positive.' 

fee 1 ings . 

Example; item h - (39 + -f5i =■ el8 + 3ti ) = 3U 
1A13LE VI T I WOrU) INDICATE: 

1. There u'as a clearer ureters t and i ng c> f the process goals at Llie enel 

,)t' the lilLh week hv both sLudeaUs anel leani heaeh'rs nnel Observatiem 
Team Leaders. 

2 . A .s i gn i 1 i c an t ; ■ e r c e n t a r o increase in the ab i 1 i t y to teach I et r the' 

nrenvss '.'oals was iiielicated 1\'.- students, learn Le'aelers anel Observation 
i'eani Leaelers. 
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3. A significant percentage of growth in the ability to evaluate 
pupil growth in relation to the process goals was shown. 

However, Team Leaders and Observation Team Leaders felt the 
percentage of growth was larger than did the students. 

4. A smaller percentage of growth in developing strategies to teach 
different groups of pupils was noted. 

5. A percentage of growth in understanding of advantages and 
disadvantages of team teaching was indicated. Again, the 
Team Leaders and Observation Teani Leaders felt the student 
growth was greater than did the students themselves. 

6. Regarding the analysis of the teaching- learning process, students 
were less confident than their leaders. 

7. Significant growth was made by students to understand and use 
performance criteria in developing educational objectives. 

8. Team Leaders and student (teachers) responses show perceptive 
differences . 



Student (Teacher) and Jupil Attitudes 
Grades Three Through Nine 

In an effort to measure the degree of correlation between pupils and 
students (teachers) in grades three through nine, an opinionnaire was designed 
to measure attitudes regarding such areas as instructional procedures, 
scheduling of time and size of groups. 

Pupils and students (teachers) were asked to respond to each item in 
the opinionnaire by checking one of the following: strongly agree, agree, 

disagree, or strongly disagree. Weighted scores were assigned to each 
response for each item. The response "strongly agree" was assigned a score 
of four, "agree" a score of three, "disagree" as a score of two, and 
"strongly disagree" a score of one. The total score for each of the twenty 
items was arrived at by multiplying the responses for each item by the weighted 
score for each. The weighted score for each item was divided by the total number 
of responses to produce the mean score. 
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Items for the student (teacher) opinionnaire were listed in rank 
order. The actual opinionnaires of both students (teachers) and pupils 
are found in Appendices J and K respectively. Comparative results for 
the Elementary Student (teacher) Opinionnaire and the Elementary Pupil 
Attitude Opinionnaire are listed in Table IX. Comparative results for 
the Junior High are listed in Table X. 



TABLE IX 

ELEMENTARY STUDENT (Teacher) AND PUPIL ATTITUDES 





Students ' 

(Teachers) 

Opinion 


Pupils ' 
Opinion 


Items are listed in rank order according 
to student's (teacher) opinion. 


CWS 


Me an 


CWS 


Me an 


1. Team teaching is an excellent way to help 
students learn. 


153 


3.40 


838 


3.26 


2. I believe students are looking forward to 
the rest of Summer School. 


150 


3.26 


827 


3.21 


3. Teachers are as interested in how students 
learn as in what students learn. 


145 


3.15 


850 


3.35 


4. Summer School with its varied activities 
has been interesting for pupils. 


143 


3.25 


889 

1 


3.59 






J 






















Stuco 

i 

Spli.i 


■lit ■: * 

a 0 r 3 ) 
■ Cn 


j rupil ' S 
L pinion 






C..S 


I^ean 


w 0 


Mean 




The cii:tribui:ion of pu: il time per subjec 
area v^/ao accr-ripliched by te:-chers in an 
efiicier:t ar.i effective rr.:-nnor» 


137 


3.11 


619 


^;.15 


6. 


Ciianpin^ teachers inrkes little difference 
in putil learning. 


137 


3.04 


746 


2.93 


r" 

t • 


Diifer-'nt instruirient.u prcceuures wei’e 
used lor different sire grcu];s. 


137 


3.04 


b?8 


2.76 


8. 


i.tudents liave rore tine for rel'lective 
thinkin{_ in the ounniei dch.ool prcgrac. 


136 


2.96 


-Pz 


3 . 0 'f 


9 . 


Things students are studying are simple 
enough to understand. 


135 


3.07 


547 


3.21 


10. 


ilvaluation proceduies for student work is 
well accepted by the students. 


134 


2.98 


S29 


3.16 


• 

1 — 1 


Directions and assignments given by 
teachers are made clear so that students 
know what they should be studying. 


133 


2.96 


821 


3.19 


12. 


iroper lengths of time were alloted for 
pupil study. 


132 


3.00 


787 


3.07 


13. 


Ftipils were given instruction in the 
subjects which should be studied. 


128 


2.84 


828 


3.21 


1^. 


subjects studied this summer will help 
students next year. 


125 


2.98 


852 


3.39 


15. 


i'Tenty of materials, books, and text- 
books are present. 


122 


2*65 


770 


3.04 


16. 


Students have time to finish the 
activities they start. 


121 


2.63 


8 o 4 


3.15 


• 

1 — 1 


Students do net understand wry they are 
doing many things this summer. 


102 


2.27 


582 


2.22 


18. 


Pupils had difficulty in determining 
where to go and what to do each day. 


100 


2.22 


644 


2.41 


19. 


The total number of pupils in a group 
makes little or no difference to the 
individual puail within the group. 


99 


2.20 


795 


3.06 


20. 


The amount of time devoted to teacher 
lecture is about the same as during 
the regular year. 


91 


1.98 


641 


2.61 



Jliit xOn 



HI; 



HIUDLUT 



X 

(Tc-oher ) 



.-m HUPIL 



.. I IITUDES 







Students’ 

(Teachers) 

Opinion 


* u]'ils ’ 
Opinion 






GWS 


Mean 


C 


Mean 


1 . 


Teachers are as interested in how studenti 
learn as in what students learn. 


96 


3.69 


582 


3.24 


2. 


Team-teaching is an excellent way to help 
student learn. 


94 


3.61 


417 


3.43 


3 . 


Students have more time for reflective 
thinking in the summer school program. 


89 


3.42 


363 


3.03 


4 . 


Different instructional procedures were 
used for different size groups. 


83 


3.38 


353 


2.97 


5 . 


Summer school with its varied activities 
has been interesting for pupils. 


87 


3.34 


390 


3.17 


6. 


Things students are studying are simple 
enough for them to understand. 


86 


3.30 


369 


3.03 


7 . 


Pupils were given instruction in the sub- 
jects which should be studied. 


84 


3.23 


354 


2.97 


8. 


Plenty of materials, books, and text- 
books are present. 


83 


3.19 


383 


3.19 


9 . 


The distribution of pupil time per 
subject area was accomplished by 
teachers in an efficient and effective 
manner. 


81 


3.24 


399 


i 

3.24 


10 . 


Changing teachers makes little difference 
in pupil learring. 


81 


3.11 


333 


2.75 


11 . 


Proper lengths of time were alloted for 
pupil study. 


81 


3.11 


332 


2.72 


12 . 


oubjects studied this summer will help 
students next year. 


81 


3.11 


390 


3.20 


13 . 


I believe students are looking forward 
to the rest of sunu.ier school. 


79 


3.03 


347 


2.50 


1 ^. 


Students have time to finish the 
activities they start. 


78 


5.00 


360 


2.98 


15 . 


Evaluation procedures for student work 
is well accepted by the students. 


76 


2.92 


351 


2.90 


16 . 


Directions and assignments given by 
teachers are made clear so that students 
know what they should be studying. 


75 


2.88 


381 


3.18 



iilliliiililiilii 















.;4 










- -. -- ^. . -• 


p 

J -t- \ . <i » , t ^ { 

o k/ LI NA ■ 1 


uril 


a * 






(Te:. cherrj i 


( ydnici: 






C :*: V 


L-;r. 


, , ■ •m.mf 


.. . „ 






Me-ui 


w 1. o 


MccaJi 


17. 


-ur il;3 h .V.: di 1 x inul ^y in i-"l i .'.ininy 
where to r^o -^d wliot to do ench d-uy . 


61 


2.;> 


cO'-J 


2.26 


l8. 


students do ncL under ot^jid v;ny they ixre 
dcin^ rr.-.ny ouii-.-'s tnio £'.immer . 


57 


2.28 


250 


2.03 


19. 


The ^rncunt ot -ir.e devoted to te<*cher 
lecture io CAbout tne s-;^e e-o aurin^j the 
regular ye^r. 


56 


2.15 


287 


2.57 


2C. 


The totel number of yu ilo in i y^cu;. m-.-r: 


3 










litcle or no f f .^rei.>:e tc t.^c inni vi'-uai 

pupil within ihe yrouc. 


44 


1 

1.69 


’ 

d'li 


il. • Ov^' 



I 

I 
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Parent Attitudes 



An opinionnaire was given to the parents who attended parent- teacher 
conferences held at the end of the third week of the elementary summer 



prograni. The parents were asked to respond anon)niiously to the opinionnaire. 
The purpose of the opinionnaire was to sample parents' feeling about the 



extended summer program, 



Eighty- two per cent of the parents responded to the opinionnaire. 

A sample of the Parent Attitude Opinionnaire is in Appendix L,. The 

results of the opinionnaire are summarized in percentage form in Table XI. 

TABLE XI 

PARENT ATTITUDES 





Yes 


No 


Undecided 


No 

Answer 


Total 


1. Do you feel that your child' 
time and money was well in- 
vested? 


s 

87.5 


1.8 


9.8 


, 0.7 


99.8 


2. Did you get adequate ad- 
vance information about 
the program? 


68.2 


25.1 


5.4 


1.0 


99.7 


3. Has your child freely 

discussed the program with 
family members? 


68.6 


19.7 


7.2 


4.3 


99.8 


4. Have you noticed any change 
in attitude about school in 
general? 


58.0 


28.8 


12.4 


0.7 


99.9 


5. Does enrichment seem more 
appropriate than remedial 
summer work? 


73.7 


6.2 


17.1 


2.9 


99.9 


6. Were your child's expecta- 
tions from the program 
sufficiently met? 


69.3 


3.6 


22.9 


4.0 


99.8 



I er|c 

mSa 









Recommendations 



It was recommended that the extended summer program be continued 
and improved to provide teachers with effective training for the im- 
provement of instruction. 



1. The Planning Teaching Observation cycle should be continued 

and studied for possible alterations to improve its effectiveness. 

2. There should be an effort made to better integrate art, music, 
and physical education. Perhaps this could be achieved by 
placing 15 members on a team and having the team handle all 
instruction. 

3. Persons assigned to leadership positions (program coordination, 
principal, team leaders, observation team leaders) should have 
previous experience in the extended program. 

4. The team teaching assistant should be a certificated teacher. 

5. Inservice training should be given to the program participants 
prior to the beginning of the summer session to enchance their 
understanding of process goals and process curriculum. 

6. Curriculum should be determined prior to the formations of 
teams, beginning no later than January. Team planning should 
then revolve around process structures, rather than content 
structures . 

7. All teams (elementary and secondary) should be housed on one 
campus . 

8. Dr. Allen should give lectures during the first three days of 

orientation week: He should then return for two days during the 

fourth week. 

9. A larger variety of speakers should be acquired to participate in 
the summer program, incorporating R-1 personnel with planning and 
observation teams . 

10. A follow-up study should be made of the 1966 participants during 
the 1966-67 school year. 

11. Diagnostic testing should be completed in the home school prior to 
the summer session. 



I 
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12* An ongoing study should be devised and evaluacion instruments 
refined to determine program effectiveness. 

13 • Video-tape equipment should be provided at each center. 

14» A communication- type (newsletter) paper should be sent to 
parents periodically during the summer. 

15* A presentation should be delivered to parents through P.T.A. 
groups explaining the summer program. An emphasis should be 
placed on the processes taught in summer school and their 
importance in a child's education. 

16, Advisee groups should be continued as a part of the effort to 
better communications among the students (teachers) and pupils. 

17, More emphasis should be placed on techniques developed to evaluate 
pupil progress. 
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APPENDIX A 

PRIHAEY TEAM 
LESSON PLAN 

DATE: July 26, 1966 

TIME: 9:00 a.m. -9:50 a.m. 

SUBJECT: Math 



TEAI^ B Bear Creek Elementeiry 
Primary Unit 
TE .CHER Room 4 



* OBJECTIVES 
Ccxnmon: 

1. Using Cuisenaire rods, the learner will be able to build at 
least two addition patterns, each having two addends, for 
sums up to and including 10. Demonstrating that he is able 
to construct patterns for any two of these sums will be con- 
sidered acceptable performance. 

2. Using the addition patterns constructed with the Cuisenaire 
rods for sums up to and including 10, the learner will 
demonstrate that changing the order of the addends will not 
change the sum. 

3. Using Cuisenaire rods, the learner will be able to supply 
the missing addend in a number sentence. Niimber sentences 
having sums up to and including 10 will be used. Two add- 
ends will be considered in a number sentence. 

Alternative: 

1. Using Cuisenaire rods, the learner will construct addition 
patterns to show sums greater than 10. His patterns may 
contain more than 2 addends. 

2. Using Cuisenaire rods, the learner will supply the missing 
addend in a number sentence involving sums greater than 10. 

STRATEGY 

1 . 



3. 

4. 

EVALUATION 
Common: 

1, Has the learner constructed at least 2 addition patterns, 



Group and teacher participation in the contruction of 
addition patterns for a sum less than 10. Patterns are 
to include only 1 or 2 addends. 

Group and teacher discussion of the pattern construction 
including its use to determine missing addends. 

Individual construction of patterns for sums up to and 
including 10. 

Teacher-pupil discussion with those proceeding to alter- 
native objectives 
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Alternative : 

1. Did the leai'ner construct addition patterns with the rods 
to show suras greater than 10? Did his pattern contain 
more than tv;o addends? 



2. Was The lerxner able to sup ly the missing addend in a 
number sentence having suras t_:re.^ter than 10? 



*In this summer session, Dr. .lien defined learner-designed objectives 
as being: Common - those goals to be met by all; alternative - those 

goals to be satisfied by some. 

The above lesson plan represents the statement of objectives in these 
terms. Process and content goals are identifiable as measureable 
performance criteria within each specific objectives. 
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m-KUDTA D 
INTERMEDIATE TEA14 
LESSON PLAN 

-prrox. 

Time Date; Tuesday, July 5 



M:?.th !• 

8:30- 

9:30 a.m. 



Objectives 

Content Goals 

1. Become aware of bin'iry system of numeration. 

2. Become acquainted with the requirements of tlie 
contract. 

B. Process Goal - To use mathematical skills to perform 
operations in base 2. 



II. Procedure 

A. Group presentation of background information. 

B. Small group presentation of the contract, 

C. Present the counting process in base 2 through use of 
number lines, charts and other materials, 

D. Open Lab in all 3 areas - 9^00 - 9s 30 approxiraatejy. 



III. zivaluation - Teacher observation 



Science 

10:40- 

11:40 



1. Establish the 3 testing areas and the 2 additional 
interest areas by location and equipment to be used, 

2. Introduce the powders. 

3. Introduce the methods of testing. 

4. Individual or group work with a min" mum of 3 tests 
required. 

5. If the minimum of tests are accomplished, the 
students are free to: 

a, Hixperiraent with testing powders not included 
in the unit. 

b, Work with various science kits, 

c, 'Work on a project of their own choice. 

Ill, Evaluation 

A, Teacher observed participation during Open Lab, 

B. Fulfillment of the contract which includes records 
of their experiments. 



I, Objectives 

A. Content Goal - Test property of powders by using heat, 
vinegar, and iodine to realize what happens to the 
powders as a result of these tests. 

B. Process Goal - Inquiry 

II, Procedure 

A. Meet as a large group and present the contract i)lau 
(first 15 min. of the period on Tiles'^ -xy), 

B. Meet in small groups - Open Lab. 
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B. rrccesa Goal - The studente will adjust the situation 
to best , ccornplish v.’hat they will be doin; * 

II* Irocedure - Interest Center .-.ctivities in Cpti. i— b, 

A. Read a book for youi own enjoyment. 

P, '..TIte e remmerc: iai selling a book or stoiy. 

C. Use cf tlic listening lab. • 

1, Listen to the beginning of the story, tnen \-nrite 

youi' own ending. . n i-\ 

2. Listen to tlie poem "Jabberwocky" by Lewis Carroll, 

Can you write a poem like this one? 

D. Read some stories from ’'Readerfe Ligest” and do the 

skill work. ^ .-n 4 . • 

E. Visit the Team h Cinema - showing of filmstrip. 
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^■JEFFI'.R:CN COUiJTY SUMMER PROGRAM GO/iJJ3 

CONTENT GOALS 

In any area of knowledge, the major content goals have to 
do with learning; (1) terminology, (2) classification, (3) 
inlormation, (^) explanatory tneory, and (5) teclmclogical 
applications of information and theory. 

PROCESS GCALS 

The acquisition of knowledge is not sufficient. Stuaonts 
must know how to acquire, interpret, evaluate and communicate 
that knowledge. These goals are: (1) tool skills, (2) critical 

thinking, (3) creative thinking, W inquiry, (5) self-instruction, 
(6) self-evaluation, (7) interests, and (8) study habits, 

PERSONAL-SOCIAL GOALS 

The personal-social goals include: (1) values - social, 

esthetic and theoretical, (2) personality make-up, emotional 
security, positive self-concept and self-assertion, and (3) 
social behavior patterns - self-control and cooperation and 
tolerance. 



♦This list is not inclusive. 
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APPENDIX EE 

Log of Pupil Learning .activities (Llement;*ry) 

R-1 Research 
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APPENDIX F 

TEACHER * S OPINIONNAIKo, 

Cbaoi V. ■ bio chc nccs in Loi-cher Lchavior aurin;.. 19o5~— 

•.s a result of your involvement in the 1965 bummer PrOf_,ram wnat 
par ticd.pr- tion did you show during the 1965"1966 school year in the 
ing areas: 

1. Flexible scheduling 

a. very much b. some c. very little d. none 

2. Micro teaching and use of the video tape 

a. very much b, some c. very little 

3. Graae level or coopera cive planning 

a» very muc h b. some c. very little___ 

A. Teacher colleague ocserv. lion 

a» very much, b» some c» very little 

5, More precise objectives stated in lesson plans. 

a. very much b. some c. very little___ 



d, none 



d. none_ 
d. none 



d. none 



6. More effective utilization of varied instructional materials 

a. very muc h b. some c. very little d. none^ 

7. V.'illingness to try new techniques 

a. very much b. some c. very little d. none__ 



8. change in attitude toward personal professional improvement 
a. very much b. some c. very little d. 



9. Encourage other teachers to enter the 1966 Devinny Summer Program 
a, very much b. some c. very little d» none_^_____ 

10. Try to initiate new ideas in the building 

a. very much b. some c. very little d. 



11. Did you meet with opposition from other staff members 

a. very much b. some c. very little d. none^ 

12, Did you meet any op osition from your principal 

a. very muc h b. some c. very little____ 



13 . Did you individualize your instruction 

a. very muc h b. some c. very little^ 



d. none_ 
d. none 
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J i j.:'?' '.G. . , ( . ..'Y 

CHi-.i;uLS II\i TE/vCHEk BEH..VIOR 

FElNClP.vL‘3 OPIkIU>m;.lkE 

r : ro.iult cf y':ur teacinv-r., in*v clverr.ent in ti.tj 3.9^5 3c;ff:ri:on bounty -.“1 
-xtende.- • u:’Tr.c-r .-rr r* n t d:._ree of p -r ticir-^-cicn did he chev.- ouidn.p 
the 3 cnool yenr in the lollov/inx oroes: 

1. Flexible scheduling 





a. very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


2. 


Kicro teaching 










a. very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


3. 


Grade level or cooperative planning 








a. very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


4. 


Teacher colleague 


observe, lion 








a. very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


5. 


More precise objectives stated in lesson 


'.i^ns 






a. very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


6* 


More effective utilization of varied xns' 


tructicnal 


master j als 




a. very much 


b. some c. very 


lit ole 


d. none 


7. 


.■willingness to try 


new techni'-ucs 








a. very much 


b. some c. very 


lit tle^ 


d. ncnc 


8. 


A change in attitude toward personr.l professional im 


provemeiit 




a, very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


p. 


Try t'- initiate new ide: s in t.ac buildin, 


b 






a. very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


10. 


Did you meet with 


onnosition from other 


staff membe 


■rs (if you g< 




an answer to No. 


9)^‘ 








a. vory tnuch 


b. some c, very 


little 


d . none 


11. 


Did you individua 


lize your instruction 








a. very much 


b. some c. very 


little 


d. none 


12. 


Do you recommend 


that the 1965 1966 summer progre 


!m continue 



with added improvement? yes no_ 
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1 . 0 IL', hoK .:oll <ic you uodcrotonu the objectives (process 
goals) of educatio::? 

h .V- ... ,^coo. underst; adinr and fee] I ..on teach from them 

hwVe a goot: understanding 

h .VC a fair understanding 

have not developed an understanding yet 

•it this reins, how well do you underst’ina how to te^ich for the 
objectives (proces.. goals) of educcxtion? 

have .• goou )ind erst ending .and feel I can >.e .'-ch for them 

have a . cod understa.nding 

h.ave a f.iir underst'-^nding 

h.-.ve not developed an ui:dor st.cnding as yet 



• 



.'•t this point, how well do you understand how to evaluate pupil growl 
in relation to the objectives (process goals) of ecucdtion; 

ir.;ve a ood unders’ ' ndi:ig ;ina feel I c^n teach for tnem 

h ;Ve .a good understand ing 

h..ve a fair under st.-.md ing 



h::ve not dev^'loped _n understanding yet 



.-.t tiiis ooini, how .■:-nfiderit do y^u feel in being ' ble to develop 
strategies tor te' chi ng different groups? 

very confident 

c on .1 i d e n t 

not too confident 

do not have this ability yet 

At this point how well do you understand the advantages and dis- 
advantages of team te ching; 

have a geos understanding^ w/i feel 1 can explain them to 
others 

have a gcoa underst.-.nsing 
have .a fair understanding 
have not developed an understanding yet. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PROFESSIONAL GRO’v/TH OF T£.\CHERS 
Team Leader and Obs. Team Leader Opinionnaire 

1. ,.t thiG point, how well does your te^un member understand the objectives 
(process goals) of education? 

has a good understanding and feel he can teach from them 

hss a good understanding 

has a fair understanding 

has not developed an understanding yet 

2. At this point, how well does your team member understand how to teach 
for the objectives (process goals) of education? 

has a good understanding and feel he can teach from them 

has a good understanding 

has a fair understanding 

^has not developed cjn. understanding yet 

3. At this point, how well does your team member understand how to evaluate 
pupil growth in relation to the objectives (process goals) of education. 

has a good understanding and feel he can teach from them 

has a good understanding 

has a fair understanding 

has not developed an understanding yet 

4. At this point, how confident does your team member feel in being able 
to devoloo strategics for teaching different groups? 

^very confident 

confident 

not too confident 

doesn’t have this ability yet 

5. '.t this point how well does your term member understand the advantages 
and disadvantages of team teaching? 

has a good understanding and feel he can explain them to otners 
has a good understanding 

has a fair' under standing 

has not developed an understanding yet 

6. At this point, how well does your team member think he could operate 
(teach or supervise) in an on-going term teaching operoicion. 

Very well 

quite well 

adequately 

not too well 

not ready at this point 












mum 









7. tiii,;- 

very c>'nf incnt 

confident 

not too confident 

does not hove this ability yet 

b, ,t this point, how confident dooG your te-;m member feel rey rdini;; hio 
ability to use independent study as a productive strr’toijy in the 
teociiing-leorning proce s? 

very confident 

confident 

not too confident 

does not have this ability yet 

9« at this point, how well does your team member understand the use of 
performance criteria in developing educational objectives? 

has a ^ood understandin ; nnd feel he could develoe for his 

future teaching 

has a rooa understanding 

a fair understanding 

has not developed this under st:Andinr; yet 

10. -.t this point, how confident does your team member feel regarding his 
ability to use flexible scheduling and grouping as an effective 
strategy to promote learning? 

very confident and feel he could use them to good effect 

_very confident 

c onfident 

not too confident 

does not have this ability as yet 
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APPENDIX J 

TEACHER ATTITUDE OPINIONNAIRE 
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1 . 



The distribution of pupil time per subjeot area was accomplished by 
te-chers in an efficient and effective manner. 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5 . 



6 . 



7. 

8 . 



9. 

10 . 



11 . 



12 . 

13. 

14. 



strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

Changing teachers makes little difference in pu^il learning. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

The total number of pupils in a group makes little or no difference 
to the individual pupil within the group. 

strongly agree_ Agree_ Disagree_ Strongly disagree_ 

Summer school with its varied activities has been an interesting 
experience for pupils. 

strongly agree_ Agree_ Disagree_ Strongly disagree,. 
Pupils had difficulty in determining where to go and what to do each 

ttrlngly agree_ ..gree„ Disagree.. Strongly disagree_ 
Pupils were given instruction in the subjects which should be studied. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Stronsly disagree 

Proper lengths of time were allotted for pucil study. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

I believe students are looking forward to the rest of the summer 
school. 

strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

Team teaching is an excellent way to help students learn. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

The amount of time devoted to teacher lecture is about the same as 
during the regular year. 

Strongly agree_ Agree_ Disagree_ Strongly disagree_ 
Subjects studied this summer will help stuaents next year. 

Strongly agree_ ;.gree_ Disagree_ Strongly disagree_ 

Students do not understand why they are doing many things this summer, 

Strongly agree_ Agree_ Disagree_ Strongly disagree_ 

Plenty of materials, books, and textbooks are present. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

Things students are studying ore simple enough to understand. 

Strongly agree_ Agree_ Disagree_ Strongly disagree_ 
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.'.FFliNDIX J (Continued) 

15. Directions and assi.m'-ncnts given by tecchers are made clear so that 
students know wnet they should be studying. 

Ctrcngly agree ..gree Disagree itrongly disagree 

16. -.valuation procedures for student v;ork is well accented by the 
students. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

17. Different instructional procedures were used for different size 
group. 

Strongly agree agree Disagree strongly disagree 

18. Teachers are as interested in how students learn as in what 
students learn. 

Strongly agree .;gree Disagree Strongly disagree 

19. Students have more time for reflective thinking in the summer 
school program. 

Strongly agree ngr e e Disagree Strongly disagree 

20. Students have time to finish the activities they start. 

Strongly agree ^gree Disagree Strongly disagree 

21. School Team 
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like 
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;:.cn. in ■ te:cnti-' n; 1 ■;.. liu:le ciifcreiice in 'ny lo-rnin.,. 
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.rcn. ;iv 



-rrc 



T*n' 



nunbT Cl -.k. . - .u no aiircr*:.xe. 

Jtronjly ^creo -brec iis.;jree .ctronrly nis,,;re-:_ 

oumtner school u s been interest inc: bee -use wo do nrmy things. 
.trcHGly aGreo_ .-.Gree__ kisuGree_ otroncly disaGree_ 

It is hard to tell where to go or wnat to do each d..y. 

strongly agree Agree Disagree strongly disagree 

oubjects we are studying are ones which should be studied. 

Strongly agree .^gree Disagree .tron, ,ly di^.^jgr®^ 

Te.xhers have us study ju..t about the ri. nt length of time. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree strongly disagree 

I sn looking forward to the rest of summer <-3cnccl. 

Strongly agree gree -disagree :trcn:ly dis.-.;,ree 

Team teaching is an excellent way to help me learn. 

Strongly agree -.gree .disagree Strcn,.:ly disagree 

Teachers lecture about as much as during regular scnool. 
otrongly ' grew -hree .disagree Strongly disagree 

These studies will help me next year. 

Strongly agree .-gree Disagree Strongly disc^^ree 

I don’t understand v/ny v/e are doing many things this ..um.wc .1 . 

Strongly agree -■gree Disagree Strongly disagree 

hlenty of material:, books and textbooks cure present. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree otrongly ais>^:.ree 

Things we are stuaying ai'e simrle enough to understand. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly dis-^gree 

Te-xhers hove mode it clear what we should be studying. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

I like the new way teachers use to judge whc.t I do. 

Strongly agree_ Agree_ Disagree^ Strongly disagree_ 



iHliiiiiaiUli 
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--iiii'er-jnt mothudn of teaching 

Itron-'-ly agree .gree 

Jc cher;. are :ic '^rJorented in 
.ti'cngly ..gi'ee -.gree 



are uaed in different sized groups. 

-.'isagree sitrcngly disagree 

hov; we learn as in what we learn. 
Disagree Dtrongly disagree^ 



I have more t ime 

Strongly agree 

,<e usually finish 
Strongly agree 



to chink in summer school. 

.agree Disagyee 

the things we start, 

.igree Disagree 



Strongly disagree_ 
Strongly disagree 
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.-.FFZNDIX 1. 
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1. i c’i' j>v '1 1 

-X tended .ummer Froi'T'im 






I 



1. Do you feel that your child's time and money was well investee? 

a. Yes b. No c. dndecided 

£. aid you ^ez adequwate -..dvance inl'ormation about the oroqramV 
a. Yes b. No c. Undecided 

3, Has your child freely discussed the pro£;r'im with f .jnily members? 

a.' Yes b. ho c. Undecided 

4. :L:ve you noticed any chajij^e in attitude tbout school in ,;oner IV 

: c, ^ndeciaec 



V- 

K-> • 



i ^ 

oes T.-ni'iCimient se--rTi rncix- ’ n-opi'ic te tn: r. I'eMe-- lal aui'i;.a-r- -.ert..' 



6 . 



.et? 



a. 


Yes 


b. 


No 


C. 


Undecided 


rr r'* 1 >-• 


child ' s 


T ‘ a on ' ' 


irom t::e 


re;_ r- m c 


a. 


Yes 


b. 


No 


C m 


Undecid 



7, rarent Jomments: 
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APPENDIX M 



Jay Caton 

Coordinators and Principals 
Recommendations for Extended Summer School 



August, 1966 



i Request for subjective reaction of participants to the Extended Summer School Program 
became the focus of attention of a meeting held July 19, 1966. This meeting involving 
I Coordinators and Principals identified a number of commonly held views and concerns. 



It was believed these matters might be reflected in a common statement to which the 
discussion participants might generally subscribe. It was believed that personal 



i reactions then might be directed at specific features of individual programs. 

I 

I It was the consensus that the program was very effective as constituted; however, greater 
effectiveness and a great deal more efficiency might result if certain changes would be 



instituted; 

■ 

I 

I Administration ; The following recommendations are made; 

! 1, The number of staff personnel remain essentially as currently provided. 

} 2. Leadership roles be reviewed to more clearly define specific responsibilities 

and functions, 

3, Leadership in the program be identified at least 8 months prior to the opening 

\ of the program. 

I 

I 4. Specific pre-program responsibilities be assigned staff members so that the tasks could 
I be discharged early in the year. 

I 5 , Auxiliary personnel (subject matter specialists, etc.) be assigned a 

I subordinate position to the coordinators of the program so their services could 

I 

I be integrated into the program more effectively. 

I 

j 

MATERIALS ACOUISTION: It is recommended that: 

I 

I 1. Procedures be streamlined for the acquisition of materials and equipment. 

The short duration of the program will not permit long delays induced by 
vacation schedules of supply* 

















2. Current staff members be requested to identify all the instructional equipment and 
instructional materials that experience would suggest as necessary for handling a 
single team's instructional program. This basic list could be multiplied by the 
number of teams involved in each of the programs. 

3. The basic needs be assembled by the director, or coordinators, prior to the 
beginning of the program. These needs should be acquired from the budget before 
it is divided into separate accounts for building principals. 

4. Those needs peculiar to the program in each building would be requisitioned 
by building principals. 

5. Large pieces- of instructional equipment (i.e. one-of-a-kind items like video- 

I 

tape machines, etc.) should be scheduled by the coordinators prior to the 
beginning of the program and the published schedule should provide teams the 
opportunity for the effective use of such equipment. 

CURRICULUM PLANNING ; It is recommended that; 

1. Curriculum should be determined and materials to implement the curriculum 
should be acquired under the direction of the subject inatter specialists at 
least 6 weeks prior to the beginning: of the program. 

; 

2. The curriculum be planned as a "process" rather than a "content" curriculum. 

3. An extended summer school curriculum be devised that will have sequential 
consistency so that children might be encouraged to participate successive 

summers without repeating content. i 

PROGRAM DEFINITION ; Since the current program is a combination of a number of 

adaptions from a variety of sources, it is recommended that: j 

1. The summer program book be completely revised to reflect the unique purposes of I 

• A i 

the district. 

2. The structural model be altered to fit the purposes of the district. 

3. Inconsistencies (i.e. the emphasis placed on analysis by the district, and on 
evaluation by the consultants and affiliated college personnel) be eliminated. 
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4. The instructional department determine the district's commitment to the Program 
and if warranted, establish a close supportive role for Level Directors in their 

relationship to it. 

5. The District review its relationship with associated institutions to insure that 
the Program's support by such institutions does not become restrictive of the 

District's efforts. 

STUDENT (TEACHER) INVOLVEMENT ; It is recommended that: 

1. Participants be identified as eaily in the 2n 1 Semester as possible. 

2. Options other than the college credit be structured as inducements for participation 
(i.e. academic bonus credit toward higher salaries, or, perhaps, a small immediate 

stipend) . 

3. Application forms for participation be inclusive of the contract terms related 
to performances expected by the county and by the sponsoring college. 

4. Signatures on application forms be considered a contract of performance, both 
as to the nature of experience and the length of time involvement. 

5. Consideration be given to a more comprehensive program of in-service to precede 
actual program involvement so that more time may be devoted to "practicing skills" 

when once the program begin? . 

TEACHER EVALUATION ; It is recommended that: 

1. Evaluation, if one interprets the term to refer to merit rather than to analysis, 
should be deemphasized. The program's objective related to experimentation is 
somewhat restricted by the feeling that one had best do only the "tried and true". 

2. Evaluation for academic credit should be governed by clearly established contractual 
obligations that are made a part of the application form. 

3. Performance Criteria for evaluation should be the joint product of the district 

and tha affilistad collaga. 
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4« Performance Criteria Should be drawn in such a manner as to permit innovative 
applications of practices and techniques, but should not consist of options in 
the categories of experiences to be encountered. 

TRANSPORTATION : It is recommended that: 

The pregrams be centered in schools located in more popij^ous areas. 

2. The secondary program might be located at a single site and still maintain 
separate staffing and program characteristics for each program. 

3. Buses should be left at the school site during the short interval between 
delivery and departure of s tudents--drivers might be transported without 
the nessity for mileage on each vehicle. 

BUILDINo USAGE : It is recommended that: 

1. Some administrative person in the program should be associated with the regular 

program in the building being used as a center. This will permit greater . • 

latitude in the use of the building and its equipment. 

2. Where the building is being administered by personnel other than those normally 
operating the school, clear guidelines should be written that will identify 
acceptable practices and procedures related to the operation. 

3. Custodial personnel should be scheduled into the building on some staggered work 
schedule to insure that the building availability- is insured during those hours 
in which it is needed by the students (teachers). 

LAY ASSISTANCE : It is recommended that: 

1. A secretary be assigned to each Principal, as well as a team assistant for each 
team leader and his team. 

The building secretary should be trained in usual district accounting procedures. 

3» The team assistant be chosen for technical skills related to providing services 
associated with development of materials and discharge of clerical tasks. 

Signed: Jerry Watson Bill Mitchell 

Charles Teel Doris Richers 

Stuart Frew Carl Zerger 
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\ Susan LeVine 
I Earell Kissinger 



STUDENT PROJECTS* - - EXTENDED PROGRAM 
Bear Creek High School 
1966 



We are doing a debate projected to the year 1984. We have taken as our facts that: 

1. The veto power in the U.N. was abolished in 1975. 

2. The United States was removed in 1981 for its aggressiveness in Viet Nam. 

3. "Red" China was admitted in 1982. 

4. "Red" China was elected a temporary member of the Security Council. 



Our debate takes place outside the U.N. as the United States is no longer a member. 
Our proposition is: Resolved, that the United States should be readmitted to the 
United Nations. 






We will be using many arguments now used in the argument over admittance of China 
to the UN. 

(The debate will consist of 2 ten minute constructive speeches and 2 fiye minute 
rebuttals) 



Kaye Gaynor 

My project is in the Theatre department of English. I will read plays and discuss 
them with the theatre director, Mrs. Holsing, deciding where the theatre is going 
in 1984. I will hand in a paper on this subject Friday of the sixth week of school. 

I have been assigned the Hairy Ape and the Glass Menagerie as a basis in finding the 
alienation of man in contempory plays. 

I 

k * 

5th week; General discussion witK Mrs. Holsing on theatre of the Absurd and 10 specific 
plays that have been assigned. 



■6th week: Drawing together of notes and discussion drawing together a rough draft by 

Tuesday, a final draft by Wednesday. The final paper on Friday will have for emphasis: 
Where is the theatre going in 1984 through the more narrow subject of mans alienation. 

Kolleen Kelley Hydroponics 



For this project, I am using a simple process which enables plants to grow without 
dirt. The apparatus consists of a wooden structure which holds buckets. The top bucket 
contains a water, nutrient mixture. The mixture drips through the buckets which we have 
punched pinholes in the bottom. As the seeds develop, the roots grow through the 
screen which is placed inside the bucket. 

I At the end of the school, all data and information gathered will be brought to a con- 
clqsion and the project summarized. 



* 



Reprinted as submitted by pupils. 
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Ron Chaney 



My summer project is on the subject of DNA, which is found in the chromosomes in the 
nucleus. DNA is short for deoxyribonucleic acid. This project will consist approximately 
of two planaria. 

DNA is suspected of being a gene type substance. For example, if you teach a hampster 
a certain characteristic then give another hampster the DNA of the first hampster, then 
the second hampster will have the characteristic of the first hampster. 

What I want to do is to perform the above on mice and write down my observations and 
conclusions . 

The reason I pick this project is because I am interested in genetics and DNA is a 
subject I know very little about and which tempts me to explore it. 

This subject has to do with 1984 in the respect of we might be able to‘ preserve such 
brains as Einstein, and ideas from authorities. To do this all we need to do is 
when a person dies who we want to keep helping our world* we take his DNA and inject 
it into another person who is living. This will make the world of 1984 a successful 
world. 

Scott Partridge 

I plan to study the pollution problem by 1984. 

To study this, I plan to take several different samples of water from different spots 
along Clear Creek, one above Golden, one just below Golden, and one several miles 
below that. I will then compare the three samples to see what affect a small city can 
have on the cleanliness of water. 

Pollution has a definite bearing on what life will be like in 1984. If one small city 
has such a great pollution affect on streams and rivers then we c'quld reroute the 
streams so they would bypass cities and then figure out something else to do With 
the wastes. 

Mike Carry 

During this summer I hope to accomplish a way of putting the direct sunlight into 
useful energy. I have started on making the photo-cell, which is my means of making 
electricity, and then will use it to power something permantly useful like a radio. 

This project is related to 1984 in the way that this is the best way of getting energy 
to run our industries and cities in the future. 

Linda Kratz 



A study on personality--what it is, how it affects us, how it will change from now 
until 1984. A questionnaire for the rest of the students and tfeachers and see 
What types there are here, 

Chris Reed 



World Peace is represented by my "Swan". After the tragic war of World War 3. This 
took place in June of 1983, and was ended in world destruction by January 1st, 1984. 

My project i^ on an oil painting of a modern design of a swan. 
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Bruce Russell 



1. World Specialization 

A. written report 

B. overhead projection 



11. Books Used 

A. Rand McNally World Atlas 

B. Information Please Almanac, 1964. 



111. Other aides 

A. plastic sheets for use on overhead projector 



IV. Something about the report 

A. world specialization-- the effect of world specialization on the 
world of 1984 will be great. With each country producing what 
they can do best the world would be abetter place in which to live. 



Jean Muirhead 



My project is to find put how society has and will be effected as women . ' . 

gain their rights. I'm going to write out a questionaire to give to the students 
and then to older people to see who is dominant in the family, the husband or 
wife. 1 might find some solutions to the chaos that might result as women gain 
more rights. 

Rollie McClure 



My project is to study magnetic and gravitational fields by studying several books 
on the subjects. Also, an experiment using the Cavendish apparatus which 1 will 
build. When school ends several pages concerning what I have learned that I didn't 
know and what procedures I took and problem I ran into. 

Ann Miller 



My project is on poetry. I am working in a group of four. We are making a survey 
of modern poetry in order to predict what poetry will be like in 1984. 

We are preparing a questionaire to be given to various people. This questionaire 
is concerned with current trends in modern poetry, and what people think they will 
like in the future. 

We are going to give this questionaire to our own neighbors to see what is liked 
by people of our own economic standing. 

We are also going to check into what is being bought by the people at the bookstores, 
and what is being checked out at the local libraries. 

The end result should be a prediction of poetry in 1984. 
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I Jackie Roller 

i 

[ 

I My project, deals with writing a short story. 

I I will take a boy and a girl in their late teens living in 1984 and use them in the 
I subject of love. In other words, the story will be about those two teens who think 
I they are in love with each other because they have been computer-matched. Eventually 
I they'll discover that it isn't love. I'll sort of deal with the philosophy that love 
I cannot be forced, no matter what age of history it is. 

I'm not sure how long the story will be but I think it'll be at least seven pages long. 



Tom Vance 

I Speech Synthesis 

5 

! "Speech Synthesis", or artificial speech is often called generating speech. Sound 
1 waves by mechanical, electronical or other ways not involving the use of human vocal 
1 organs . 

j 

I The future may use Speech Synthesis in telephone form, by having cards you type out, 
j set in the phone and be transferred t:o the other person on the line. 

f 

1 Steve Wilcox 

t - 

j 

I This project consists of a day by day assignment for programming the computer. The 
I lesson consists of going through reccmmaided parts of the computer manual and following 
I through with the instructions. By doing this I will get a good laea for how computers 
i work and how to work them. It will give me a basis for future computer courses and a 
i new field to investigate. In investigating this I will work out programs of mj^ ’own that 
I could be used in our society today and in figuring the future. I will find ways of 

\ applying the computers to uses in the future. 

I 

f 

! Barb Combs 



Genetics 

I. Introduction 

II. Brief History 

A. Review Mendel observations and experiments 

B. Chart results and explain in detail 

III. Present Knowledge 

A. Apply Mendel to present research 

B. Detailed explanation of genetics and heredity 

IV. Future Possibilities 

A. Organized review of interviews with doctors 

B. Report of gathered information from written research 

V. Conclusion 

A. Formal Summary 

B. Personal conclusions and views 




Bibliography 
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Steve Powell 



Short Story~~Science Fiction 

Democracy wins out over Tyranny. 25 pages (avg) 

Karenne Priest 

Art; Abstract Painting 

Soc. St. Survey and written report on Negro Relationships in America. 
Dave Herbert 



My project shall concern learning the abilities and usefulness ' of computers by 
working with them and then, based on this study, try to determine how computers 
will affect life in 1984 especially in the field of math. I also want to try to 
figure out what computers will be capable of doing in 1984. 

Spencer Johnson 

I. What Brpught About the Change in Life 

A. Atomic weapons were destroyed 

1. their power was realized in the 70's. 

2. after Cuba was bombed, the bomb was considered too dangerous 

3. all nations agreed to disarm themselves of atomic weapons 

B. A country's power was now by men, not weapons 

1. dailey exercise and training became a part of life 

2. citizens disregarded many machines, just to gain exercise 

3. nobody was rated a brain or a brute, for now both were 
equally a part of life, and necessary for survival. 

II. The Change 

A. Now fighting between nations was not uncommon, although the U. N. 
did it's best to remove friction . 

B. Foreign aid ceased, for now people looked out for only their country, 
although many people immigrated and emigrated. 

1. if a foreigner was worthy, he could become an American 

2. Russia had gathered many citizens from different countries 
through the years . 

a. for money 

b. for land now cultivated in the "frozen" north. 

C. Gradually different ideas and groups were erased. 

1 . communism 

2. John Birchism accepted 

3. Klu Klux Klan 

D. Now each country was controlled by simply nationalism 

E. No conflict with Negros, for in the 70 's they proved their worth in 
campaigns (work) and politics. 



Donna Johnstone Hydroponics 

This sumiiier for my project, I am doing a hydroponics experiment. 



In this experiment various plants are grown in buckets without the use of dirt. 

The buckets are hung directly under one another. In the top^ bucket a small amount 
of nutrient is mixed with water. This drips down throught the pinholes in the bottom 
of the bucket and drips through the buckets containing seeds. Finally it reaches 
the bottom bucket and is dumped back into the top bucket. 
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Donna Johnstone, Continued 

This process should speed up and stimulate the growth of plants. 

Lynne Larson 

Hydroponics 

Hydroponics is a method of growing plants, consisting of a simple stand with many 
buckets with pinholed bottoms standing vertically one on top of the other. The 

top bucket contains water + a nutrient and the water drips from bucket to bucket 
to the bottom one. 

I will evaluate this method of growing plants, discuss the success, and attempt to 
find out if it can be very useful in the future. 



Debbie Langer 



Psychology 



By using a candid camera sort of situation, I plan to experiment with various emotions 
of people. I will observe the reactions of students and teachers in various 
situations. This will be performed during school hours. 

Tim Price 

I plan to make a plastic motel of a molecule. In doing this I hope to show how an 
atom! structure caus6s chemical bond. In doing this I*m using the theory that an 
election is a cloud or clouds of one or two election around the proton. Also that 
they arrange themselves. so that they are as close to the proton but at an equal 
distance. With this theory and other facts and properties needed .'and used in this 
theory, I will try to arrange: each atom in the molecule and then arrange them 
together to make the molecule. 



Georganne Jurata 



Coimparision of Negro Family and White Family 



I am comparing the negro family to the white family as differences stand now and 
how they might change or be changed by 1984 - for example culture, background, 
and possiblji: the income of both families and the difference. My cut line will 
be something like the following. 

I. Standards of the White family 

a. morally 

b. financial 

II. Standards of the Negro family 

a. morally 

b. financial 

III. Culture 

a. white 

b. negro 

IV. Conclusion 

a. possible solutions to solve these problems in 1984 

b, possible problems in 1984. 
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Jewel Fischer 



I m going to show that mathematics and music are very closely related and that 
mathematics will influence the music that will be heard in 1984. I'm studvinc 
requencies and pitches of notes and forming chords that are determined mathematically, 
I m going to compose some music, made up of the harmonic series I figured out with 
figures, that will project the sound of 1984. I'm going to mention III the 
ma ema ical aspects of music that I have discovered for myself and I hope to include 
some Ocher sounds of 1984" already being experimented with by famous composers. 



Nicky Campbell 



I. 



B. 



Subject Matter: Social Rehabilitation 

A. Discussion of social rehabilitation 

a. types of people 

b. institutions in the U.S. 

c. contributors to the field 
Introduction to Fort Logan 

a. requirements to get in' 

b. information about organizations 

c. techniques used... 

d. inner social structure 
The pro's and Con's of Social Rehabilitation 

a. can deep problems be alleviated and learned to live with in 
a short period of time? 

b. who determines whether the person would be better off with a 
great deal of private psyciatric care or in a group-social- 
structure care? 

c. how much good do social rehabilitation centers do? 

Conclusion 



II. 



Form: 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 



Term Paper 

typed in college form with correct footnotes 

bibliography 

15-20 

include pictures 
diagrams 



Ava Tirgrath 



My project is mainly going to deal in Art. I'm going to draw and describe 
what fashions, are going to look like by 1984. Also, I’m going to give reasons 
why people are wearing these fashions. 



Cindy Daniels 



For our project we intend to discuss books such as 1984 . Brave New World and Atheme 



We re going to talk around the point that we won't let ourselves evolve into 
societies like them. 



Reasons for these beliefs are that man can think and reason. And that he has 
culture, technology, communication and many things in his favor to keep us 
from a society like 1984. ^ 
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Cheryl Athoff 



The project in which I have been working in the past few weeks is an acrylic 
painting. It is done almost as an abstract. One side is a negro, the other 
side is a skeleton. I have tried to represent what I feel it might be like in 1984, 
Who will be superior in 1984? The painting is not finished yet. But as it is near 
completion I feel that I have accomplished what I set out to achieve in painting 
a picture like this. 



Mark Yates 



Objective: It is to show how war will become more advanced and how it will in 'danger 

all life. Also to show that war will end life on earth. 



Method: 



It is to desc;:abe the Nuclear Bomb of today and how they will improve 
I also will describe future weapons. I will tell how this will in 
danger all life on earth. 



Evaluation: Educationally I think my paper will tell how man is destroying himself 
although at the same time the same force that supplies the bombs 
helps man. 
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